














IN ITS 75TH YEAR OF SERVICE 











Like the weather, the problem of America’s shortage of scientists generates more 
talk than action—except at Arizona State University and 31 other institutions now 
conducting National Science Foundation institutes 


At Arizona State University, 49 high school science and 


f mathematics teachers from 19 states are devoting an 
i t T r é q entire academic year to augmenting their own knowl- 

edge and to learning techniques for inspiring their stu- 
| n dents to choose careers in science. 


It would be difficult to imagine any study more vital to 
the nation’s future than this. These teachers will return 


. 
8 C ‘ @ ij C ¢ to the classrooms with broadened knowledge and with 
renewed determination to guide their students into 
paths of scientific achievement. 


Dr. Alan T. Wager, chairman of the ASU Department of Physics and Astronomy, is 
director. Four other institutes of shorter duration, all under sponsorship of the 
National Science Foundation, have been approved at Arizona State University. 


High school science teach- 
ers Devon Showley, left, of 
Scottsdale and Bertine Whit- 
ing, Two Harbors, Minn., re- 
ceive instruction from Dr. 
Alan T. Wager, right, in the 
use of the spectroscope and 
sodium light source. Showley 
and Whiting are two of 49 
teachers participating in the 
National Science Foundation 
academic year institute at 
Arizona State University, di- 


rected by Dr. Wager. 





These are wonderful | 
NEW teaching tools... oy ee 
and you can put them to ke 
in your classroom TODAY 





CLASSROOM 
MATERIALS 


The first fully-coordinated Avdio-Visual-Literary 
Materials for the self-contained classroom. . . 
lessons to SEE, HEAR and READ. 


These new correlated materials combine three media— 
View- Master three-dimension piciures, illustrated 
readers and dramatized recut covering accepted 
study course areas. 


3-D PICTURES 


Sawyer’s Correlated Classroom Materials are 
inexpensive. They are versatile and flexible, easy and 
practical to use in an almost infinite variety of 
classroom applications. They provide an effective 
motivational tool for teaching subject matter and 
reading skills to classroom groups, yet at the same time 
they allow for individual differences in learning rate 
and are ideal aids to home study and self help. 

We urge you to write today—just fill in the coupon 


below—for a colorful free brochure on these new 
classroom materials. 








Dept. CM 
Sawyer's inc., P.O. Box 490, Portland 7, Ore. 


Please send free literature on Sawyer’s Correlated Classroom 
Materials, to: 





School 





Position 





I icc ah antici 





City 





® Sowyer’s inc. 
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AEA's Local Associations 
and Their Leaders 


Ajo Classroom Teachers Assn. 
Alhambra District 


Alhambra District CTA—-George Dumond, President 
Alhambra School CTA—Maurice Stensgard, President 
Andalucia School CTA—Mrs. Joan Williams, President 
Catalina School CTA—Mrs. Hazel Harris, President 
Granada School CTA—S. E. Davis, President 
Maryvale School CTA—Mrs. Dorothy Yandell, President 
Montebello School CTA—Kenneth Radich, President 
R. E. Simpson School CTA—John M. McCarty, President 
Valencia School CTA—Mrs. Persida Tilton, President 
Westwood Schogl CTA—Joseph Witko, President 
Amphitheater Classroom Teachers Association—Mrs. Pauline 
Harrington, President 


Bagdad Classroom Teachers Assn.—Charles Collier, President 


Balsz CTA—-Leo Sennette, President 
Benson Classroom Teachers Association—Lou Bulzomi, Pres. 
Buckeye Elementary CTA—Miss Bileen Reilly, President 


Cartwright District 
Cartwright Classroom Teachers Assn.—David Tate, Pres. 
John F. Long CT A—David Sieberman, President 
Casa Grande Education Association—Ralph Smith, President 
Chandler Classroom Teachers Assn.—Manuel Diaz, Pres. 
Clifton Classroom Teachers Assn.—John Meacham, Pres. 
Coolidge Classroom Teachers Assn.—Howard Sands, Pres. 
Cottonwood Classroom Teachers Assn.—Mrs. V. Fuller, Pres. 
Crane Education Association—Mrs. Nell Drake, President 


Creighton District 


Creighton School Education Association 

Lafayette School CTA—Herbert Kinsey, President 

Loma Linda School CTA—Robb O’Quinn, President 

Machan School CTA—Richard Stokes, President 

Monte Vista Education Assn.—Miss Mabel Jewett, Pres. 

Papago Classroom Teachers Assn.—Mrs. D. Stein, Pres. 

Squaw Peak CTA—Mrs. June S. Kendall, President 
Douglas Education Association—James A. Brenden, President 
Dysart Classroom Teachers Assn.—Mrs. Charlene Duer, Pres. 
Flagstaff Education Assn.—William J. Pickett, Jr., Pres. 
Flowing Wells Education Assn.—Mrs. D. McMillan, President 
Ft. Huachuca Accom. Sch. Education Assn.—A. Brown, Pres. 
Gila Bend Education Association—Mrs. Elizabeth Hidy, Pres. 
Gilbert Classroom Teachers Assn.—Mrs. Claire Collins, Pres. 
Glendale Elementary CTA—Robert Rose, President 


R. G. Rowe, Pres. 


Glendale Union District 
Glendale Union High School CTA—N. L. Wilson, Pres. 
Sunnyslope High School CTA—-Howard C. McConnell, Pres. 
Washington High Sch. Educ. Assn.—Edw. T. Cosper, Pres. 
Globe Classroom Teachers Assn.—Mrs. lrene Fenimore, Pres. 
Hayden Classroom Teachers Assn.—Mrs. Beverly Ewart, Pres. 
Holbrook Classroom Teachers Assn.—J. D. McDaniels, Pres. 


Isaac District 
Butler School CTA—Everett H. Britton, President 
Isaac School CTA—Leon Dunn, President 
Sutton School CTA—Mrs. Wilma Hughes, President 
Joseph City CTA—S. G. Hatch, President 


Madison District 
Madison School CTA, No. 1—Mrs. Marion Manning, Pres. 
Madison School CTA, No. 2—Mrs. Clara Shaw, President 
Madison Simis CTA, No. 3—Howard V. Moore, President 
Madison Rose Lane CTA, No. 4—Miss Glenna Jones, Pres. 
Madison Park CTA, No. 5—John Haack, President 
Madison School CTA, No. 6—Charles McCoy, President 
Marana Classroom Teachers Assn. 
Mrs. Lydia B. Ransier, President 
Maricopa Classroom Teachers Assn.—Harry G. Boyles, Pres. 
Maricopa Co. Accom. Schl. CTA—Jack Mead, President 
Mesa Classroom Teachers Assn.—Mrs. Helen Moffat, Pres. 
Mesa Coordinating Committee—Glenn Guthrie, President 
Miami Area Education Assn.—Mrs. Arvilla Yager, Pres. 
Miami Classroom Teachers Assn.—Silverio Barreras, Pres. 
Mohave County Educ. Assn.—Mrs. Doris Fiscel, Pres. 
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Mrs. K. Carruthers, President Morenci Teachers Assn.— 


Miss Marjorie Johnson, President 
Murphy Schools CTA—W. L. Ward, President 
Nogales Classroom Teachers Assn.—Daniel Johnson, Pres. 
Northern Arizona Educ. Assn.—Miss Teressa Lee, President 


Osborn District 
Osborn Coordinating Counci!—Horace Rieger, President 
Clarendon School CTA——Glenn Barlow, President 
Encanto School CTA—Mrs. Esther Gollub, President 
Grandview School CTA—Pat Boyle, President 
Longview School CTA—Mrs. Elizabeth Chadwick, Pres. 
Osborn School CTA—Mrs. Annis O. Jones, President 
Solano School CTA—Miss Wilma Eads, President 
Page Education Association—David L. Evans, Jr., President 
Parks-Grand Canyon Educ. Assn.—Miss Betty Bartlett, Pres. 
Peoria High School CTA—Harold Amspoker, President 
Phoenix Elementary Adm. Assn.—Nathan E. Painter, Pres. 
Phoenix Elementary CTA—Perry Broz, President 
Phoenix Coordinating Council—Mrs. B. C. Breckerbaumer, 
President 


Phoenix Union District 
Camelback High School CTA—James Osman, President 
Carl Hayden High School CTA—Robt. B. Heuser, Pres. 
Central High School CTA—Kenneth Ridenour, President 
Phoenix College CTA—Gilbert Mills, President 
North Phoenix H. S. CTA—Miss Gretchen Bock, Pres. 
Phoenix South Mtn. H. S. CTA—Ray Dimond, Jr., Pres. 
Phoenix Union High School CT A—Kenneth Beals, Pres. 
West Phoenix H. S. CTA—George S. Stanley, President 
Pima Classroom Teachers Assn.—Miss M. Moody, President 
Pima County Education Assn.—Mrs. Susan Martin, President 
Prescott Education Association—Miss Lela Roach, President 
Ray Classroom Teachers Association—Joe Duarte, President 
Roosevelt CTA—Alfred V. Oldenburg, Jr., President 
Round Valley CTA—George Somers, President 
Safford Education Association—Edward Ellsworth, President 
Salt River Valley CTA—Dr. R. Craig Rover, President 


Scottsdale District 
Scottsdale H.S. & Winfield Scott CTA—Bill Kelley, Pres. 
Scottsdale Ingleside School CTA—Mrs. Faye Foster, Pres. 
Scottsdale Kachina CTA—Jerry E. Winn, President 
Scottsdale Kaibab CTA—Karl Stalnaker, President 
Scottsdale Kiva CTA—Miss Edith Di ré, President 
Scottsdale Loloma CTA—Mrs. Lorraine Shahan, President 
Scottsdale Tavan CTA—William W. Chesley, President 
Scottsdale Tonalea CTA—Joel Tudor, President 
Scottsdale Tonto CTA—-Sam O’Dell, President 
United Scottsdale CTA—Paul Mangino, President 
Southern Navajo County Educ. Assn.—O. G. Corley, Pres. 
St. Johns CTA—Mrs. Elenor J. Greer, President 
Sunnyside Education Assn.—Kenneth Wingate, President 
Tempe Education Association—Donald M. Fatica, President 
Thatcher Education Assn.—Mrs. Agnes Hartnell, President 
Tolleson Education Association—Floyd Weil, President 
Tucson Education Association—Miss Jean Hansen, Pres. 
Verde Education Association—Tom Cantrell, President 
Warren Dist. Educ. Assn.—Miss Margaret S. Grant, Pres. 


Washington District 
Alta Vista CTA—Miss Margaret Handlong, President 
Desert View School CTA—Mrs. Sybil D. Rice, President 
Maryland School CT A—Howard Smith, President 
Mountain View CTA—William H. Bingham, President 
Ocotillo CTA—Mrs. Abra Norton, President 
Orangewood CTA—Frank Cirincione, President 
Washington School CTA—Mrs. Evelyn M. Parsons, Pres. 
Sunnyslope CTA—Miss Anne F. McKenna, President 
Wickenburg CTA—Robert Friece, President 
Willcox Teachers Assn.—Millard Sargent, President 
Williams Air Force Base CTA—Mrs. G. Helmer, President 
Williams Educ. Assn.—Miss Dorothy A. Haeske, President 
Wilson Classroom Teachers Assn.—Mrs. Edith Brown, Pres. 
Window Rock CTA—Wilbur W. Dixon, President 
Winslow Classroom Teachers Assn.—Mrs. F. Beck,President 
Yavapai County Teachers Assn.—Mrs. Prudence Ritter, Pres. 
Yuma Education Association—-Miss Mary Beaman, President 
Yuma Union High School CTA—FE. F. Callaway, President 
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The President Presents 


The AEA Executive Committee 


Since the president is presenting 
the AEA Executive Committee, may 
we here introduce the president, 
Maria L. 
teacher and counselor at 
Pueblo High School. 


Urquides. Maria is 2 
Tucson’s 
She attended 
Arizona State University, Univer 
sity of Arizona and the University 
of California, Berkeley. 


Maria 
Urquides, 
President 
Arizona 
Rducation 
Association 


Miss Urquides has not only served 
on numerous professional commit 
tees but on many civie boards and 
She chair 
man of the Arizona State Welfare 


commissions. has been 
nar ‘ rel oy, , “wh + 6 
soard and is currently serving as a 


member of that Board, 


Warner Dixon, Vice-President, has 
been a teacher of government and 
citizenship in the Prescott Senior 
High School for the past 17 years, 
Before coming to Prescott he taught 
music and citizenship for 13 years 
in Illinois. He received his profes- 
sional training at Northwestern and 
and Southern Illinois Universities. 
Since the beginning of his teaching 
career he has been a member of his 
professional organizations and has 
served on many committees. At 
present he is chairman of the AEA 
Insurance Committee in addition to 
his duties as Vice-President of the 


Arizona Edueation Association. 


Past 
President of the AEA, comes origi 
New 
taught American Government and 


John Koerner, immediate 


Jersey. He has 


nally from ’ 
world geography in North Phoenix 
High School for the past 9 or 10 
years. He prepared for his profes 


sion at Duke and Columbia Uni 


versities. 
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In addition to having served as 
AEA President in 1958-59, John has 
served in many local and state of- 
fices. Particularly noteworthy was 
his service on the State Legislative 
Committee. During his term as pres- 
ident, the Arizona League for Pub- 
lic Schools was organized and the 
new State Aid Bill was passed. 

Ralph Dixon, Treasurer, is serv- 
ing his 37th year in the profession, 
35 of those as a biology teacher at 
Phoenix Union High School, <A 
member of the AEA for 
Ralph has served in many eapaci- 


35 years, 


chairman of 
committees and recently as Presi- 


ties —as member or 
dent of the Department of Class 
room Teachers of the Arizona Edu- 
cation Association. One of his major 
that of 
legislation. He 


concerns has been retire 


ment received his 
professional education at the Uni 
versity of Virginia and the Univer- 


sity of Arizona. 


Warner Dixon John Koerner 


Charles A. Carson, NEA Direetor, 
now serving his second term as 
NEA Director, is rounding out some 
O7 years of service to the profession. 
In 1946-47 he served as President of 
the AEA and previous to that had 
been chairman or member of many 
of the influential committees, Te 
has been active in the YMCA, Avri- 
zona Boys’ Ranch, United Campaign 
and many other organizations. His 
professional includes 
degrees from the University of Ari 


preparation 
zona and Stanford University. 


Martin Tate, President of the Ari 
zona Administrators Association, is 


the principal of Grace Court School, 
He graduated from Arizona State 
University in Tempe in 1933 and re 
ceived his masters degree from Ari 
zona State College at Mlagstaff in 
1940. He was a principal in the Saf 
ford Schools for 12 
years and in 1948 joined the Phoe- 
nix Elementary School System. He 


Elementary 


Bad 
Ralph Dixon C. A. Carson 

is now a delegate-at-large for the 
NEA Klementary 
School Principals and is a eandi- 


Department of 


date for the presidency of that de 
partment. 
Mrs. Dorothy Presi 


dent of the Department of Class 


Brooksby, 


room Teachers, has been an element 
ary teacher in the Flagstaff schools 
for a number of years. Recently she 
Was appointed to a position on the 
staff of the NEA and will be given 
a vear’s leave of absence from the 
her 


Flagstaff schools to work on 


Martin Tate Dorothy Brooksby 


new assignment. Previous to her 


election to the presidency of the 
Department, Mrs. Brooksby served 
as delegate-at-large from Coconino 
County. 
For the Delegates-at-Large 

Turn to Page 33 





The University of Arizona 
announces... 


Summer Session 1960 


First Term: June 13 — July 16 
Second Term: July 18 — August 20 


Special programs for teachers and 
other graduate students, undergraduates, 
1960 high school graduates and general public 


For full information, write 
SUMMER SESSION OFFICE 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA — TUCSON 
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"The democracy which proclaims equality of opportunity as its ideal 
requires an education in which learning and social application, ideas 
and practice, work and recognition of the meaning of what is done, are 
united from the beginning and for all.” 


——John Dewey 


Cditortally Speaking 








What Is Your Philosophical Base? 


By Marquerite Pasquale 


In these hurried, hectic days as 
each of us goes about the business 
of teaching, we need to pause occa- 
sionally and reflect as to the task 
we are doing, the “what” and “how” 
of teaching, or, if you please, more 
generally, the education of our stu- 
dents. A recent issue of School and 
Society devoted to the centennial 
celebration of John Dewey gives 
one cause to stop and reflect. There 
is no doubt that the impact of John 
Dewey upon American education 
has been tremendous. Equally evi- 
dent is the fact that upon this cen- 
tennial celebration, John Dewey 
still remains a controversial figure. 
Although the proponents of prag- 
matism were Charles S. Pierce and 
William James, it was John Dewey 
who amplified the beliefs of prag- 
matism and applied them to the 
area of and 


social reconstruction. These beliefs 


educational reform 
are much more widely accepted to- 
day, but there remain those who, 
possibly, misunderstand- 
ing, still refute the principles of 
pragmatism since as one author 
points out, “Pragmatism dissolves 
dogmas into beliefs, eternities and 


through 


necessities into change and chance, 


conclusions and _ finalities into 


processes.” 


“What and How” 


In our reflection, those of us 
entrusted with the education of 
youth must accept philo 


sophical base, for, upon such base, 


some 
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much of not only “what” we teach 


but “how” we teach is determined 
and the “what and how” we teach 
may well determine the outcome of 
our position in the race for world 


supremacy. 


Does our philosophical base give 
the belief that 
body of knowledge that is essen- 
tial, perennial; that 
we must look to the past for all 
the great that 
we must ourselves only 


rise to there is a 


unchanging, 


accomplishments ; 
concern 
with the “true” and “tested”; and 
is it this knowledge alone which 
we must teach? Or do we believe in 
our rich cultural heritage, but teach 
it as a means of understanding our 
present society and as a means for 
guiding and improving the world of 
tomorrow ? 


Constant Research 


In the light of an ever-increasing 
body of knowledge where, in such 
areas as the exact and behavioral 
sciences, 


constant makes 


obsolete discoveries almost as soon 


research 


as they are found, how can we as 
educators what 


hody of knowledge we need to teach 


presume to know 
today so that our youngsters may 
be prepared for the world of to 
morrow? My mathematics friends 
inform me there are more than 80 
different kinds of mathematics to- 
day and in their field alone knowl- 
edge is being created at the rate 
of hundreds of pages per day! 


Do we, because we believe in the 
great cultural past, insist that stu 
dents be able to recite and verbalize 
and data _ irrespective of 
whether understanding or critical 
thinking has taken place? Do we 
insist that students are 
interested or see a reason for study- 


facts 


whether 


ing is immaterial for the acquisition 
of subject the 
classics, is good mental discipline? 


matter, especially 


Do we believe students’ minds are 
sponges to absorb knowledge and 
then to be squeezed dry during 
examination time; that the teacher 
is the sole authority for learning? 


Or do we believe subject matter 
is important because it contributes 
to the student’s understanding or 
solution of a problem; that subject 
matter is a means to an end rather 
than an itself? And, be 
cause we believe this, we no longer 


end in 


teach from one textbook, but from 


several or many books and non- 
printed materials, Further, if we 
believe this, do we realize that the 
acquisition of subject matter is not 
enough, that skills in problem solv 
ing and critical thinking must also 
be taught, that learning experiences 
include a variety of methods, such 
as reading, writing, listening, dis- 
cussing and even the taking of field 
trips? 
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The 
Junior 
College 


By Robert W. Prochnow, 
Nenator from Coconino 


County 


An Answer to 
;xpansion 


Like the Old Woman Who Lived 
In A Shoe, Arizona today is faeing 
a future in which it 


may have so 


many children it won't know what 


to do, 


this ancient 


jingle to illustrate the increasingly 


Utilizing nursery 
complex problems confronting the 
state in the field of education as 
a result of its explosive population 
far-fetched. 


growth may seem 


But the unhappy fact is 


that, 
the de 
mands on our educational system 
the 
to foot the bill for sorely 
And 
with our elementary and secondary 


during past decade, 


have far outdistanced state's 
ability 
needed expansion programs, 
school populations expanding at a 
is evident that our 
three state institutions of higher 
bulging at the 
seams under the impact of enroll- 


record rate, it 


learning—-already 


ments that have more than doubled 


in the last five years—soon will not 
be able to keep pace with the edu 
cational needs of our future adult 
citizens, 
Our 


Tucson and Tempe rapidly are run 


two state universities al 
for economical 
State 


Flagstaff as the only 


ning out of space 


expansion, leaving Arizona 
College at 
school at which major development 
programs will be practical in the 


not-too-distant future. 


The question thus arises to face 
the state’s legislators with increas- 
What steps can Ari 
zona take, within its fiscal means, 


; , . > > . 
ing urgency: 


to effectively meet the future needs 


of its higher education system? 


Joint Committee 


Arizona’s Legislature has had, 
for the past six years, a joint com 
mittee of Senate and House mem 
bers studying educational problems, 
with special emphasis on education 
beyond the high school level. 

This 


brought about by the unprecedented 


study, of course, was 


enrollment growth in elementary 
that 


] ‘Li 
being 


and schools—a 


with 


high growth 


each passing year is 


reflected by new stresses and 


strains on our colleges. 


It is now apparent that the pres 
ent bulge at the elementary level 
will continue to enlarge, with no 
relief in the foreseeable future. The 
same factor holds true at the high 
school level, where steadily increas 
ing enrollments are about to burst 
into the existing college facilities, 
which totally 


stepped up 


will be inadequate 


unless a program for 


education beyond high school is 


the 
youngsters who will be seeking col 


prepared to meet deluge of 


lege educations in the near future. 

The fundamental problem of edu 
cation beyond the high school is: 
What the facilities that 
the state can afford to provide for 


are best 


these needs of tomorrow? 

In viewing this problem, the in 
clusion of junior colleges in Ari 
fast 
becoming one of our state’s major 


zona’s educational system is 
considerations. In fact, many states 
have had to reassess their present 


educational facilities along this line 
in order to provide for future plan- 
ning and development of advanced 
education. 

There is a strong feeling in the 
that 
located in areas able to meet qual 


Legislature junior colleges, 
ifications of enrollment and wealth, 
will offer some relief to the existing 
facilities. This support for an ae- 
celerated junior college program is 
based on three basic viewpoints: 


1. Junior colleges would be able 
to offer vocational or terminal edu 
cation to most of the students who 
would step into their chosen voea 
tion after two years’ training. Ari 
technicians, 
and = skilled 
the present 


zona’s demands for 


craftsmen, farmers 
workers far exceed 
supply. 

2 


offer 


parallel college or university 


Junior colleges could 
courses for students who prefer or 
cannot afford to be away from home 
for the first two vears. Experience 
has shown that most junior college 
transfers are outstanding college 


students and usually are in the 


upper division of their classes. 
offer 
adult education for many who wish 


3. Junior colleges could 
to improve or further the education 
that may have been interrupted for 
economic or domestie reasons, and 
feel that an 
would 


advanced educa 
their 


who 


tion enrich economic 


or social status. 


Thorough Study 


During the second regular ses- 
sion of the 23rd Legislature a Jun 
ior College Survey Committee, com 
the 
Senate, three members of the ITlouse 
the 
field of education, was created to 


posed of three members of 


and six representatives from 


make a thorough study of junior 
colleges and related programs for 
Arizona. 

This study deter 
mined that there will be a steady 
the young 
people who will need facilities and 


committee’s 


increase in number of 


opportunities for continued educa 
tion beyond high school. 


This conclusion is dramatically 
supported by figures on the enroll- 
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ment boom in Arizona schools. The 
state’s elementary school popula- 


tion increased 8 percent between 
1954 and 1955, and another 8 per- 
High 


school enrollments jumped 32 per 


cent in the 1957-58 period. 


cent within the same period. 


There 8,000 high 
graduates in 1958, and by 1965 it is 
predicted this figure total 
14,000. Of the 8,000 graduates in 
1958, it is estimated that 41 


cent continued on to college. 


were school 


will 


per 


Such a_ floodtide of students 
seeking higher edueation naturally 
will 


burden on 


produce a greatly increased 


our four-year institu- 


tions. College enrollments, which 
doubled during the past five years, 
can be expected to double again 


within the next deeade. The antici- 


Senator Prochnow 


pated college age population will 
quickly make evident the difficulty 
of higher institutions to care for 
the needs of higher education be 


yond the high school level. 

The committee’s study also dis- 
closed: 

1. There 


crease in 


will be a sizable in 


non-agricultural, wage 


Ari 
will be a 


and salaried employment in 
there 
additional 


zona. Therefore, 


need for professional, 
semi-professional, managerial, tech 


nieal. clerical and skilled workers. 


2. There is an exceedingly un 


equal distribution of population 


and high school graduates among 
Arizona’s 14 


counties. Approxi- 
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mately 80 percent of the high school 
graduates are concentrated in about 
one-third of the counties. Further 
more, much of the same unevenness 
of population 


concentration will 


continue in the future. 


o. & 
systems of other states convinced 
the committee that a full-time stu- 
dent enrollment of 320 is the mini 


study of junior college 


mum to enable a junior college to 
maintain parallel and occupational 
training curricula with range and 
quality. the 1957-58 


high school graduate figures, the 


jased upon 
only counties not presently served 
by junior colleges which seem to 
assure within the next few years a 
minimum potential enrollment of 
520 full-time equivalent students 
are Cochise, Pima, Pinal and Yuma. 


From these findings, the Junior 
College Survey Committee—hoping 
for action during the next session 
made the 
following recommendations: 


of the Legislature—has 


1. The Legislature shall create 
a Junior College State Commission, 
the State 
Board of Education and the Board 
of Regents, to devote itself to the 


separate from present 


particular concerns of 
the level, in 
eluding both oceupational training 


education 


hevond high school 
and courses parallel to the lower 


division programs of the present 


four-vear institutions. 


2. The Junior State 
Commission shall be authorized and 
the 


establishment and development of 


College 


directed to set standards for 
a junior college system, including 
the administration, operation, ac 
creditation and qualification of in 
structional staffs and standards of 
eligibility for state apportionment 
of funds for junior colleges. 


ad 


3. <A junior college district shall 
be one county or two or more coun- 
ties. The minimum tax base of each 
junior college district shall be an 
valuation of $60 million, 
with a minimum potential full-time 
enrollment of 320 students. 


assessed 


4. The governing board of each 
junior college district shall consist 


of five members or trustees, elected 
as prescribed by state law. 


5. Not less than 5 percent of the 
qualified electors in the territory 
included in the proposed district 
shall petition the county superin- 
tendent of establish 


ment of a district when it is desired 


schools for 
to form a county junior college dis 
trict. The superintendent 
shall transmit any such petition to 


county 


the State Commission for a survey 
of the 
can 


district to determine if. it 
standards 
of assessed valuation and potential 


student 


meet the minimum 


enrollment. 


If the Commission approves the 
petition, the county or counties in 
volved in the proposed district shall 
call and conduet an election as pre- 
scribed in Arizona’s Constitution 
for approval or rejection of the 
junior college district. 


6. The Legislature shall author 
ize and require to be levied in each 
county not maintaining and oper 
ating a junior college a 
the 
equivalent 


tax for 


reimbursement for number of 


full-time students re 
siding in the county who attended 
a junior college in the state during 
the preceding fiscal year 


Such reimbursement shall be the 


cost of instruction of a full-time 


student at the junior 


attended, 


equivalent 


college less state ap 


portionment or subsidy, plus an 
amount for capital outlay and debt 
service as set by the Junior College 
State Commission, 


7. The Legislature shall replace 


the practice of flat sum appropria 


tions to the presently established 


junior colleges — Phoenix Junior 
College and Eastern Arizona Jun 
ior College—with support based 
upon full-time equivalent students 
at such time as greater state sup 
port is forthcoming from the rec 
ommended formula than is appro 


priated under the existing law. 


The number of full-time equiva 
lent students shall be computed by 
dividing total college credit units 
by 15 per semester. State support 
shall be based upon regular day 
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Teacher Education and 














One of the basic issues in educa- 
tion underlying the present era of 
criticism and confusion is con 
cerned with whether or not teach 
ing is a profession. A profession 
has been defined as “a calling in 
which one professes to have ac 
quired some special knowledge by 
way of instructing, guiding or ad- 
vising others, or serving them in 
art.” Teaching could be ineluded 
in the professions according to this 


definition. 


If teaching is a profession, then 
teacher education must take on the 
characteristics of professional edu 
cation. The knowledge to be ac 
quired must be of a high order and 
so organized that it can be used 
by the prospective teacher to in- 
struct, guide, or advise students. 
Professional education for teachers 
must take into strict aecount the 
nature of the tasks of the teacher. 
This preparation cannot be left to 
chance nor even to a good liberal 
arts education if the purpose is to 
produce a professional teacher of 


children in schools. 


Other professional groups 
namely doctors, lawyers, and engi- 
neers—have worked out some basic 
objectives in areas of knowledge 
which their professional programs 
should accomplish. These are cate 
gorized by President Hancher of 
the State University of Iowa as 
1, a minimum body of basic and 

fundamental knowledge and 
Dn Geneva R. Hanna is an associate professor 


of education at the University of Texas and 
supervises student teachers of English 


10 


Professionalism 


skills 
members of the profession ; 


commonly possessed by 


the 
materials 


ability to handle source 
add to the 


minimum body of knowledge ; 


and to 


the ability to 
effectively in 


act 


presence of 


think and 
the 
unprecedented —situa- 


new and 


tions: and 


an ethical attitude toward the 
uses to which one’s knowledge 
and skills may be put. 


Focus Sharpened 


In 1938 the American Council on 
Education Commis- 
to di- 
rect a study of teacher ‘education 
in the United States. The report 
and the that 
published in a series of volumes in 


established a 


sion on Teacher Edueation 


work of commission, 
the mid-forties, did much to sharp- 
en the focus on the need for more 
professionalized teacher education. 
The purpose of this study was not 
to discover what was then in oper 
but 


concerned 


ation, rather to encourage 


with teacher 
preparation to cooperate in experi 


menting with better ways, differ- 


groups 


ent approaches to teacher educa- 
tion both pre-service and in-service. 
Many school systems, state depart- 
ments of education, and colleges 
and universities joined the project 
to demonstrate, experiment with, 
and evaluate ideas and practices 
based on which 
there is reason to have confidence 
because of previous careful study,” 
as explained in the Commission’s 


“hypotheses in 


by Geneva R. Hanna 


Teachers for Our Times, published 
in 1944, 

The first step in this project was 
the 
direction in 


to point up issues and some 


positive American 


teacher education. A committee 
of the American Council on Eduea 
tion attempted to do this and pub- 
lished their report in Major Issues 
in Teacher Education? Following 
Is a 


condensation of important 


points in this report. 

The committee began by pointing 
out a need for thorough revision 
and restatement of the objectives 
of teacher education. It expressed 
the view that better students should 
be recruited for the profession and 
selected by the institutions where 
they were to be prepared. Looking 
at preparatory programs, it called 
for more attention to the develop 
ment of more understanding of 
child nature and its implications 
for teaching; command of subject 
matter (improvement was deemed 
the 
secondary school teachers) ; under 


especially needed in case of 
standing of community educational 
with the 
should cooperate; ability to share 


agencies which schools 
creatively in forming and putting 
into effect policies and plans re 
specting school administration, cur 
riculum building, the school library, 
and equipment; and professional 
attitudes toward questions of pro- 


1 Virgil M Hancher, “Perspective on Teacher 
Education,” The Journal of Teacher Education, 
December, 1954, p. 416 (Vol. IX, No. 4). 


2 Major Issues in Teacher Education, American 
Council on Education Studies, Series I, Volume 
II, No. 4. Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education, 1938. 
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tenure and aea- 
The 


adequacy of experience in student 


fessional ethics, 


demic freedom. frequent in- 
teaching was remarked. The prob 
lem of determining how teachers 
might best be prepared for special- 
ized work—as in art, music, home 
economies, industrial subjects, and 
physical education or with atypical 
adults 
arately mentioned. 


children or was also sep- 


As one examines these issues and 
that 
to be done in 


needs, he realizes although 
there remains much 
each of these areas, in most teacher 
education institutions all of these 
points are now being dealt with to 
some extent. Occasionally it is good 
to stop and take stock of the dis 
tance we have come. Too frequently 
we are prone to see only what has 
not been done. Granting that there 
is room for more constructive work 
in the whole area of teacher edu- 
cation, let us look quickly at sev- 
eral of the more impotrant gains 
made during the past two decades. 


1. Much has been done to incor 
porate an understanding of child 
growth and development into teach- 
er preparation programs. In faet, 
this 
emphasis that many lay people have 


so much has been said about 


the misconception that this is the 
whole of professional teacher edu- 
eation. Although this is far from 
the case, it is true that the study of 
children and youth has become an 
integral part of the program. It is 
now basic information for teachers, 

2. Subject matter competence has 
much attention, 
cially for the 
that 


important aspects of teacher educa- 


received so espe- 


secondary teacher, 


it has eclipsed many other 


tion completely. Most degree pro- 
grams leading to teacher certifica 
tion require as much subject matter 
concentration as do the liberal arts 
degrees. This apparently is not suf 
ficient 
More likely it is not of the right 
kind, either. 
English departments complain that 
their Yet 
very few English departments have 


background for teachers. 


For example, college 


students cannot write. 
courses in which expository writ- 
ing is given much emphasis beyond 
freshman composition. Where is a 
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teacher 
posed to learn how to write or how 


prospective English sup- 
to teach writing in this kind of cir- 
cumstances? To be competent in 
the English language arts field, a 
teacher should know a considerable 
amount about drama, speech, jour- 
nalism, and the arts. A background 


in social history, cultural anthro 


pology, and, above all, philosophy 
are important to intelligent literary 


criticism even of the high school 
variety. Perhaps we can no longer 
educate a teacher in the basic four- 
fifth or 
sixth year, after some intern expe 


vear sequence. A even a 


rience, may be necessary. 


also must understand its possible 
effects on the human body. Like- 
wise, the teacher as a professional 
only the 
rationale behind the number system 


person must not know 
plus algebraic and geometric prin 
ciples, she must also know how 
to select appropriate mathematical 
learnings for the particular bey 
or girl or class, how to build a readi 
ness for the concept to be learned, 
and how best to present the mate 
rial so that it can be learned most 
effectively and to’ demonstrate how 
it relates to other, concepts learned 
previously. This kind of profession- 
al know-how based upon both con 


A Broad Background Is Needed 


The problem of adequate subject 
matter background is not a diffi 
cult one. Time to learn would take 
care of that. A knottier problem is 
how to help young people organize 
this material into meaningful ideas 
to teach to adolescents. This is the 
controversial part of the problem. 


President Hancher also suggests, 
in “Perspective on Teacher du 
that if the 


teachers is considered 


education of 
the 
standpoint of the professions then 


eation,” 


the long-standing controversy be 
“method” is 
the 
fessional standpoint, content and 


tween “content” and 


no longer valid. From pro 


method are inseparable. 


Know How to Apply Knowledge 


In order to build a bridge, the 
engineer must not only know mathe 
matics but he must also know how 
to apply that knowledge in figuring 
stresses and strains for girders and 
supporting beams. The dentist not 
only must know when and where 
and how to inject the novocaine but 


tent and method is the basis of 
professional skill and should be the 
goal of all professional content for 


teachers. 


The issue dare not be content vs. 
method if we are to build a teach 


ing profession. Rather, we must 
with a 
kind of 
edge coupled with the skills and 
the 


facilitate 


have teachers superior 


amount and basie knowl 


know-how method—to stimu 
late 


students. 


and learning by 


3. Student teaching has become 
recognized as an important part of 
the professional sequence. Increas 
ing emphasis is being placed upon 
providing a realistic situation 
which includes a taste of the many 
aspects of with 


teaching sympa 


thetic but helpful direction from 
the 


experience. 


teachers for student 
the 


much to 


master 
teacher during 
be done in 
Public 


personnel must recognize their re 


There is still 


this area, however. school 


sponsibility to provide good first 


hand experiences for the student 
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in-training. Until we ean provide 


as complete first-hand laboratory 


experience for students throughout 
their period of professional train 
ing as medicine does for the young 
medic, we will never have a really 
high level product as a result of 
the teacher edueation program. 
There is no substitute for learning 
first-hand under 


from experience 


guidance, 


Major Problems 


Recruitment and selection ol 


candidates for training are major 
problems of any profession. Unless 
high caliber people with a genuine 
desire to pursue this particular call 
ing can be attracted into the prep 
aration the whole 


nanan tes 2 
pPropgraiis, pro 


fessional group will eventually 


suffer. Consequently, it must be the 
total 


concern of the 


professional 
group suitable young people 
be invited to join the ranks. This 
the 


elementary 


is the responsibility of class 
the 


room teacher in 


well as high school 


the 


school its 


counselor or school superin 
tendent, It is the obligation of the 
college professor of English or 
mathematics as well as the profes 

educational 
the able 


potentials 


sor of psychology to 


spot student with the 


proper ind) character 


istics for teaching. No one group 


can do it alone, and we dare not 
Unless we as 
the field of edu 


enthusiastic 


lenve it to chance. 
netive workers in 
cation are about our 
work, unless we take pains to imbue 
wble young people with the desire 
to teach, we cannot expect to build 


a strong, virile profession. 


llowever, recruitment is not 
enough, Institutions responsible for 
the 


sional 


education of specific profes 


groups must take responsi 
bility for selecting from applicants 
to special programs only those per 
sons who meet minimum standards, 
criteria for 


am 
These standards or 


entrance to teacher education pro 


should be based on three 


yranis 
categories: (1) a high level of in 
tellectual ability, (2) a reasonably 
stable personality adjustment, (2) 
a relatively high degree of purpose 


toward teaching. 


Eventually we may know enough 
about the characteristies of persons 
who become good teachers to be 
move definitive than that, but until 
we do, these three types of meas 
ures would go far to eliminate the 
Too often teacher 


obviously unfit. 


education programs allow all 


comers to try, and once they are 


launched in the program it is al 
most impossible to eliminate them 
except on academic grounds. Aft 
tempting to prepare an obviously 


indifferent or mentally ill person 
for teaching is not only costly in 
time and money at the college level; 
it is even more costly to the profes 
sion become 


When incompetents 


teachers. 
The 
ficient 


initial screening is not suf 


either. This must be a econ 
the 


institution by 


tinuous job, carried on in 


teacher education 
competent people who have expert 
knowledge of the characteristics of 
good teaching and who know how 
to assess them in prospective teach- 
ers. At not suffi 


present there is 


cient knowledge as to what makes 
good teaching or who is a competent 
teacher to apply it to embryonic 
teachers with confidence. Much re 
search and experimentation with 
various measuring devices must be 
done to this 


improve aspect of 


teacher edueation. 


A Challenge 


The American school system, and 
thus all 


dous challenge for the last half of 


teachers, faces a tremen 
the twentieth century. New know! 
edge is being discovered so rapidly 
that even the specialists have dif 
fieulty keeping abreast of the new 
information in- their 


own areas. 


Research in human relations, in 
evaluation, in educational psychol 
ogy is uncovering new insights, new 
concepts almost faster than authors 
can keep their textbooks up to date. 
the 
frontiers of knowledge, adding new 


the 


Rach subject area is pushing 


subject matter, reevaluating 


old at 


a frightening rate. People 


engaged in pre-service education 


have a tremendous task, not only 
to keep abreast of the best thinking 
information in the 


and various 


fields of learning but also to pre- 
their for further 
change, to imbue the future teach- 
with the skill to 
continue to learn as long as they 
teach. 


pare students 


ers desire and 


continue to 


In-service education is as neces 
sary a part of professionalization 
of teaching as adequate pre-serv 
No teacher educa 
the 
level purports to have fully pre 
pared its graduates. Most teacher 
educators that the 
ready to 


ice education is. 


tion program at pre-service 


insist young 


graduate is now learn 


Ready to Learn 


what teaching is all about. Much 
follow-up of teacher-education grad 
uates by experienced supervisors at 
tached to the public schools and 
by teacher education personnel is 
needed the first few years to help 
the beginning teacher consolidate 
his learnings from the pre-service 
and begin his 


phase to expand 


understandings through his expe 
riences in the classroom in the in 
service phase of his professional 
education. 


Many of us can look back and 
remember when a large number of 
Normal 
Schools in one or two years beyond 


We 


when those schools changed their 


teachers were trained in 


high school. can remember 
names to Teachers College, added 


courses and faeulty, and started 
giving regular college degrees. We 
have watched these institutions ex 
pand and grow until today very 
few of them remain uni-purpose 
institutions. Most of them have be- 
come multi-purpose, giving liberal 
arts degrees, providing pre-medical 
and pre-law 


programs, among 
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Unsiting 


Among Our Neighbors 


By Joseph N. Smelser, 


Member ABA Editorial Board 


In his address before the Teach 
ers’ Convention in Tueson, Harry 
Golden quoted from Saint John, to 
this effect: if a person hates other 
people and says he loves God, that 
Saint 
has many implications, 
among which is the fact that people 


have known 


person is a liar. John’s ob 


servation 


for a long, long time 
how to spot hypocracy, deceit and 
plain lying. The husband says, “I 
love my wife but hate everything 
she does.” The “patriot” says, “T 
honor Thomas Jefferson but despise 
Others, 
their pulp megaphones say, 


his political philosophy.” 
with 
“Sure, we’re for the publie schools 
and their teachers but 
we ean 


we do all 
to tempt taxpayers to re 
fuse to pay higher salaries and to 
vote bonds for new buildings. We 
do what we can to destroy confi- 
dence in teachers and public schools 

but we are for the schools and 
teachers. 


“We maintain that teachers don’t 
teach the children to spell, to read, 
to write, to figure; the discipline 
is poor and a major cause of de 
linquency ; the schools waste money, 
even spending it 


illegally some 


times. 


“Teachers are poorly prepared 
and get more pay than they are 
worth; they will not do their best 
unless they are frightened by rating 


clubs. 

“They are mainly responsible for 
Russia’s supremacy over the United 
States in the race into outer space. 
And finally, there are pinkos and 
the 


the case because 


socialists and reds among 


teachers; this is 
teachers are sheltered on a social- 
istic island in a competitive ocean. 


But we're for ’em.” 


Saint Paul’s observation has wide 


application. 
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Our good friend, Z. T. 


written us again—a 


M., has 
short note of 
a letter. His main object was to set 
us right about an item in “Among 
Our Neighbors.” Yes, Z. T. M., there 
was an error in our grammar, The 
reason we mention this letter at all 
is that the writer asked why we 
don’t blast somebody about school 
budget pruning. He says, “Of course 
our school is small; it doesn’t need 
many supplies or much equipment. 
But but 
blackboard erasers all of 


honestly we have three 
which 
We hoard 
tidbits of chalk for weeks at a time. 


Our laboratory equipment is over 


have the fuzz worn off. 


ten years old. We have nothing new. 
How am TI to help train young 
America to explore the Milky Way 
before Russia does?” At this point 
Z. T. M. became very bitter and un 
printably profane. 


Training Minds 

A teacher was asked, “Why don’t 
you teachers do a_ better job of 
training the minds of our precious 
children?” The teacher responded, 
“There ave too many other and big 
ger fingers in the pie.” The analogy 
but it makes a 


may nauseate us 


point. 
What did 
ent mean by “training the mind”? 


the questioning par 


Learning the three “R’s”? Learning 
to be moral? To be clever? To be 
social? To be inquiring? To be 
the 


for so 


creative? To begin to grasp 
great problems which have 
long defied man’s wits? To develop 
attitudes toward these problems? 

Crane Brinton in his, The Shap 
ing of the Modern Mind, says, “Can 
hold 
eighteenth-century 


we continue to even those 


modified ideas 
of progress, of the possibility clos 


ing here and now, or very shortly, 


that gap between ‘what is’ and 
‘what ought to be’ which Western 
man has never come close to clos 
ing, and vet has never, for very 


long, given up trying to close? 


Some of us believe that far too 


few young people now in high 
school and college have much inter 
est in understanding or trying to 
solve problems which are not nar 
rowly immediate 


personal, and 


obvious. Brinton continues, 


“Tt may be possible to lessen the 
gap between the real and the ideal 
by bringing the ideal as long way 
back setting 


small, modest goals all along the 


toward reality by 


line—not temperance but less crim 
inal alcoholism; not perfect sexual 
earth but 
not the elimination of ‘soap operas,’ 
but better 


grams; not economic security but 


life on fewer divorces; 


balanced radio pro 


less disastrous depressions with 
less widespread unemployment ; not 
a world government that will for 
ever guarantee peace, but a United 
Nations that 


war and perhaps make it less bar 


will help stave off 
barous when it comes. ... The mod 
erate realist asks that democracy 
give up some of its eighteenth 
century optimism about the natu 
ral goodness and reasonableness of 
man, about the magic effect of a 
readily changeable social and polit 
ical the 


ness of an approaching millenium.” 


environment, about near 


Widespread Spirit 


May not America 
from egocentric, directionless indi 
little 
or right or good or beauty 


place? What should be all 
the child for his hungry mind to 


be suffering 


vidualism which sees truth 
any 
about 
grasp? Perhaps we have even lost 
purpose. The greatest impact that 
can move or mold a child’s mind, 
we believe, is a widespread spirit 
hold 
strongly—in high and 
that the child feels it 


long before he sees it in the class 


something we dear in our 
hearts so 


low places 


room. 
Our problem may be too much 


foldin’ stuff and little 
stuff. 


too real 





Mental Health —— 


Education’s Number One Problem 


By William I’. Hall 

Director, Child Study Service 

Phoenix Rlementary District No. 1 
and 

Vaomi Slaughter 


Nchool Social Worker 


Phoenia Rlementary District No.1 


Current statisties that 


one out of twelve children born this 


indicate 


year will spend some time in a 
life 


As frightening as these sta 


mental hospital during his 


time, 
tisties are, they do not inelude the 


great number of people who get 


treatment ontside of an institution 
and the even larger 
people who never get help but who 
are handicapped to 


some extent 


throughout their lives. 


Kdueators their 
proper roles in relation to the prob 


must assume 


mental health of children: 
the problem properly 
both 
has contact 


belongs to 


the school because no other 


institution with 


prac 
tically every child and because per 
haps no other has such significant 


and influential contact. 


Teachers are in an extremely im 
portant position to assist or hinder 
children in gaining good mental 
health. The psychological climate 
is critical in the 
emotional development of children. 


of the classroom 


The repetitive impact of the teacher 
170 
year on thirty children is a 


for approximately days per 


force 


of real significance. It has been 


shown in some recent studies that 


during a classroom hour the teacher 


is involved in nearly 322 contacts 
of a decision-making type.’ Involved 


in all of these contacts are emotions 
1 Anderson, H. H. & Brewer, J. G. Effects of 
feachers Dominative and Integrative Contacts 


on Children's Classroom Behavior. Applied Psy- 
chology Monographs, 1945, No, 6 
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number of 


and feelings which if mishandled 
lead to the 
mental health. 


can deterioration of 


Good mental health is so closely 
tied into good teaching that it be 
comes nearly impossible to disen- 

the The 
involving mental 


tangle one from other. 
school program 


health should 
prevention of 


aim at than 
illness. It 


should be a positive, dynamic pro- 


more 


mental 


gram to help children attain emo 
tional maturity so that their maxi- 
mum capabilities can be 
This 


people 


released 
that all 
have 


and utilized. means 


school must some 


understanding of motivation—the 
underlying causes of actions and 
feelings. It means that the teacher 
needs to understand and accept the 
apparent that 


be approached in 


paradox academic 
problems must 
their 


the child. 


terms of emotional impact 


upon 


Teacher's Responsibilities 


The teacher’s responsibilities be- 
come even greater when we realize 
that 
with 


often he is the only person 


specialized with 
the child parents 
have contact. This means that the 
teacher acts as a 


training 


whom and his 


resource 
in the field of mental 


person 
health to a 
crucial segment of the population. 
To be a resource person does not 
mean to be a therapist, but does 
that the 


that 


teacher should be 


informed feelings, attitudes, 


Ir. William F. Hall 


and behavior are learned; how chil 
dren, as-well as adults, respond to 
interpersonal relationships; and 
that he must have some ability to 
interpret this to parents. It 
that he must be 
resources in the community for help 


also 
Ineans aware of 
for those needing it, and have the 
ability to help parents understand 
when and why help is needed. This 
sounds like a formidable task, and 
it is. Yet, it is only a recognition 
of what many good teachers do as 
a matter of course, and a stressing 
of the faet 
a parent, may be the most influen 
tial person in a child’s life. 


that a teacher, next to 


Further, because the teacher has 
acceptance as a specialist and a 
person in authority, his expressed 
attitudes 
weight. Constructive school 


and opinions carry 
influ 
ences on children are not just hap 
penstance; they arise out of an 
understanding of children and what 
forces affect them. It is obvious that 
the teacher cannot fill all the lacks 
in a child’s life, but he can help to 
some degree to alleviate the ten 
sions and emotional traumas gen 
erated at home. The school cannot 
take the place of the home. How- 
ever, the school can help in a small 
child 
comes to school unloved, friendless, 


measure to assist the who 
or neglected. Since it is apparent 
that a child in this condition can 
not learn, the school must help the 
child in before he is 


these areas 
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ready to learn. not 
something one does to children, It 


within. 


Learning is 


is from 


If we can accept the philosophy 
that 
influences in 


teachers can be constructive 


children’s lives, we 
must be prepared to accept the con- 
verse philosophy that teachers can 
be destructive well. 
In the intimate interpersonal re 
lationship of teacher and child, a 


influences as 


neutral state cannot exist. The in 
fluence, to greater or lesser degree, 
is positive or negative. It is unfor 
tunate when a teacher loses sight 
of the faet that 


tional beings first, and also forgets 


children are emo- 


that academic progress follows emo- 
tional progress. He must remember 
that fear, anxiety, and hostility can 
effectively block learning. 


Children disturbed by emotional 
problems are not concerned about 
reading, writing arithmetic. 
These are the children who are often 


and 


labeled lazy, stupid, or mean by the 
When 
these children are ridiculed, humil- 


non-understanding teacher. 
the class 
the 
authority. 


iated, and frustrated in 


room, they learn to dislike 


teacher and to resent 
The teacher is a powerful authority 
svmbol to nearly all children. The 
next step is to dislike the subject 
matter and “school things” 


The 


school as soon as possible is often 


in gen 
eral. desire to drop out of 
due less to inability to do academic 


work than to psychological atti- 


tudes. 


Children’s Learning 


A vital fact the 
teaching profession is that much 


to remember in 


of children’s learning cannot be 
measured by any standardized in 
strument. We can measure objec 
tively the changes in spelling scores, 
and we know also that these scores 
can be inereased by humiliation. 
But no test can measure the stom 
ach tension, the headaches, and the 
nightmares which are the price the 
child pays for improvement so in- 
duced. should weigh 
carefully whether or not this price 


Edueators 


is too high. All of us desire aca- 
demic improvement but all of us 
have yet that it 


not recognized 
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needs to be—and can be—attained 
more effectively and without dis- 
astrous side-effects through posi- 
tive attitudes rather than through 
negative and destructive controls. 

It is important for teachers to 
recognize the complexity of mental 
health in education. It is not a “sub- 


ject” to be taught one period a day, 


but enters into every word, gesture, 
expression, and bit of behavior. It 
vital that realize 
that the mental health of the child 
is affected by cultural factors, bod 
ily condition, 


is also teachers 


teaching methods, 
school policies, home factors, reli- 
ligious values, and community 
values. We must never forget that 
all of these things combine in the 
child to affect his perceptual proe 


@SSeS, 


Self Image 


No matter what the adult sees as 
the so-called “objective situation” 
the child is viewing it through his 
“tinted The 


tint is provided by all of his life 


perceptual glasses.” 
experiences to date. He does not 
leave his home and community at 
Much new 
psychological evidence is being col- 
lected to 
how 


the door of the school. 
show the importance of 
child himself. It is 
clear that the school can do a great 
to help the child formulate 
his self-image. If he is 


the sees 
deal 
ridiculed 
and put in situations loaded with 
failure and frustration, it is clear 
that the child’s self-image will be 
that of an inept and inadequate per 
son. On the other hand, if the schoo] 
encourages the child, gives him sue- 
cess in tasks suited to his needs, 
his self concept will reflect this, 
and both his desire and his capacity 
effort 
A realistic self-image is one of the 
criteria of mental health. The abil- 
ity to be self-energizing and self- 


for sustained will increase. 


directing, qualities as important in 
school as in the world outside, are 
also related to the self-image and 
are further criteria of good mental 
health. 


It appears that a child who has 
a poor self concept becomes easily 
discouraged and refuses to try cer- 
tain tasks. His attitude appears to 


be “No matter what I do it isn’t 
good enough—so why try.” The 
existence of this kind of attitude 
should be seriously considered and 
explored in 
and 


cases of non-readers 
achievement is 
below their ability level. Since this 
is true we need careful considera 
tion of 


others whose 


policies regarding failure 
and promotion-retention, 

If we assume the only function 
of education is academic achieve 
ment, our policies will be of a cer- 
tain type. If we view education as 
being related also to the emotional 
and social development of children, 
our policies will reflect this. It 
would appear that most of us on 
the surface the last 
premise, It would further appear 
that some educators operate on the 
first 


subseribe to 


and are 
vociferous 


described, 
the 
group who ery out for a return to 


premise 
eager to appease 


the so-called good old days. 


As teachers we should remember 
that the child 
tion as he perceives it, not as the 


reacts to the situa- 


teacher perceives it. The child may 
report that the 
like him, to which the teacher may 
respond, perhaps honestly, 
“But I like him real nice 
child.” The teacher’s protestations 
are of little avail if the child views 


teacher does not 
quite 
he’s a 


all of her actions through his own 


perceptual glasses. In addition, 
many of her gestures or other non- 
verbal forms of communication 
which might, under different per- 
ceptual 


friendly, 


conditions, be viewed as 


may be interpreted as 
threatening. The child is pre-con- 
ditioned to have negative feelings 
toward the teacher, or, more hap- 
pily, strong positive feelings, as a 
result of his experiences with inter- 
personal relationships developed 
through the years. 


Self Understanding 


Perceptual concepts on the part 
of the child, behavior which is not 
in conformity with the necessary 
rules of the classroom, lack of aca 
demic achievement up to his ability 

-these are all 
and 


which 
puzzle 


situations 


often 


concern and 
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program? Last, but not least, “How 


9? 


much does it cost 


Classes began October 13, 1958, at 

Ingleside for kindergarten through 

the third grades, and a month later 

for students in the upper grades. 
Spearheading the organization at 
Ingleside was Mrs. Schrader, moth 

er of five children, whose interest 

in languages had been aroused by 
observing classes at Payne Train 

ing School of the Arizona State 

2 University, when her children were 
EE: too young to attend. Cooperating 
wi <n Seay with her in the planning of classes 


Monitoring a class in Conversational Spanish at Ingleside School. Left to right, Was the then principal of Ingleside, 
Fernando Vender, tutor; Richard Ford, principal; Mrs. Don Shrader, co-chairman 


: Vomen Frye, now assistant super 
District Program, Keith Haasis and Robin Gray, students. Scottsdale High Photo. . I 


intendent of the Scottsdale Ele 
mentary Schools. Assisting with 
the organization was a committee 
of interested parents. Classes were 
held on a twice-weekly basis (Mon 
Extracurricular day Wednesday or Tuesday Thurs 
dav) immediately following the 


¢lose of school. 


Conversational Meanwhile at Tavan, organiza 


tion of classes for kindergarten 


through third grade was progress 


Spanish ing under the auspices of Mrs, 


Kline. Assisting with the planning 
was a dedicated group of parents 
with the guidance and cooperation 
of Ray Williams, principal. 


By Cecelia Kline 
Top Row: Left to right, Mrs. Charles MeNeill and Mis. Doyle F. Kline, present 
Spanish books to Ray Williams, principal Tavan School. Bottom Row: David Bews, 
Christmas carols being sung in Mrs. Gay Angulo, tutor and Renee Cranny. Scottsdale High Photo. 
Spanish echo through the halls of ' 
six Scottsdale Elementary schools 
almost any afternoon. Nearly 1800 
children from the first through 
the eighth grades are now enrolled 
in the extracurricular Conversa 
tional Spanish classes being offered 
at Kiva, Kaibab, Loloma, Tavan, 
Ingleside and Kachina schools. 
Four more schools, Pima, Supai, 
Tonto and Tonolea, whose language 
programs were delayed because of 
double sessions, will begin their 2 
Spanish classes in January. 
Parent-organized, the district 
program is under the co-chairman 
ship of Mrs, Doil F. Kline and Mrs. 
Don Schrader. 


low did it begin? May any stu 
dent enroll? Where do you secure 
your tutors? Who supervises the 
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Dr. Mary Escudero, Associate Professor 
of Spanish, ASU. Gazette Staff Photo. 


Dr. John Ashe, superintendent of 
the Scottsdale School Districts, en 
dorsed the program and approved 
it as an enrichment program. 

Native Spanish-speaking students 
or near-natives were secured 
through the Foreign Language De 
partment of ASU and were super 
Mary J 
Escudero, associate professor. Ef 
1959, the Uni 
half-time 


vised and selected by Dr. 


fective September, 


versity released her to 


duty so that she was free to super 


vise the classes being held in all the 


schools. She continues to screen 
prospective tutors as well as to in 
struct and guide those now in the 


program. 


Classes in all the schools are or 
ganized on the original basis. No 
more than fifteen students are as 
signed to a class, which are thirty 
minutes in length. They meet twice 
is com 


a week and all instruction 


pletely oral. 


Costs 


Cost per pupil is forty-five cents 


per week, paid by the parents of 
each student on a semester basis of 
$9.00 per child. 


Jugar al Espanol,” written by Doe 


A book, “Vamos a 


tor Escudero, specifically for the 


Scottsdale classes and printed in 
Madrid this past summer, is used 
by all the tutors. This, plus tradi 
tional children’s songs and games, 


composes the content of the course. 
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Organization and _ responsibility 
for financing the program contin 
ues to be handled by the parents. 
Chairman for the individual schools 
are: Mrs. Jordan 


Kaibab, Paines: 


Kiva, Mrs. Robert B. Corby; Lolo 
ma, Mrs. Samuel Hosmer; Kachina, 
Mrs. F. J. Vebber, Jr.: Tonto, Mrs. 
Clair R. Segar; Tonolea, Mrs. Gene 
Blanpied; Ingleside, Mrs. Richard 
Malek Mrs. John Nye; and 
Tavan, Charles E. MeNeill, 
JY. 


and 
Mrs. 


No report cards are used, but a 


progress report initiated at Tavan 


last spring, will be adopted for all 


schools. Children are not graded, 


but for the benefit of the parents, 


their interest, ability to retain 


words (vocabulary) and pronunei 
ation are evaluated. 


Upon request, Mrs. Schrader and 


Mrs. Kline have met with groups 


Learning to converse 
class at Kachina School. 
Miss Aracely Flores. 


Left to 


of interested parents and school 
administrators from other districts 
to help with the organization of 
similar programs. Classes have be 
gun or are scheduled to start in 
January on the same basis in Os 
Peak, Griffiths, Or 


Longview and 


born, Squaw 
angedale, Grand 
Avenue Schools. In these, as well 
as the Scottsdale Schools, teachers 
are invited to audit the Spanish 
Classes, Which many of them do and 
then incorporate their information 


with the regular classroom work. 


Cooperation 


All the school committees are loud 
in their praises of the individual 
school administrators for their co 
operation and assistance. “Without 
them,” Mrs. Kline and Mrs. Schrad 
unison, “the 


er chime in program 
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in Spanish, through a parent organized program in their 
right 


Cindy Belsky, Lee Vough and tutor 


Gazette Staff Photo 





AEA’s 68th 


A New Dime 


To avoid resorting to Re 
quality, the AEA Conven 
of general meetings and 








Har y Golden, colorful bestseller 
author and journalist, delivered his 
Convention address to both morning 
and afternoon sessions, so all might 
— hear. 

University of Arizona students and faculty rubbed their eyes upon seeing this huge 

tent rise on the campus a few days before the Convention to provide space for registra- 

tion and exhibits. 


The wares of the exhibitors provided interest and 
entertainment in the tent. 


Five teacher sisters attended the banquet. Front row—Mrs. Blanch P. 
Hughes, Mrs. Vera P. Duncan, Mrs. Mildred P. Ackley, Mrs. Meryl P. 
Jacques and Mrs. Leona P. Bryan. Back row: Mrs. Dorothy Booksby, 
DCT President, Dr. Finis Engleman, Ex Secty. National AASA, Martin 
Tate Pres. AASA and Dix Price, AEA Ex. Secty. 


Ee Ge, 
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Annual Convention — 


on In Convention Planning 


al Meetings and watering down Convention 
Committee arranged a ‘’Double Session” plan 
borted a tent to house exhibits. 


Superintendents of 16 high schools received Medallions of 
Merit for having won either the Presidents Cup or Univer- 
sity Cup sponsored by the U of A. Inset—Tueson Littl 
Symphony . 


In spite of a somewhat windy movement of the 
tent, AEA’s staff registered over 5,500 mem 
bers with a minimum of confusion while ex- 
hibitors made a record showing of their wares. 


President Harvill speaks of the his- 

tory of the University and the chal- 

lenge of the future in its 75th an- Part of the crowd of teachers and administrators attending the banquet at Davis- 
niversary year. Monthan Field Officers Club. 
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A Case for Arizona's 
Participation In 
The National Defense 
Education Act 


By Bruce K. Moore 


Rditor’s Note 


There have been so many requests for copies of the talk 


that Mr. Moore gave before the AFA Tri-Conference that we have secured 


his permission to print it as he gave it. 


the State 


Department of Public Instruction 


The Superintendent of 


presented his annual budget in Aug- 
ust and it was up for approval at 
the September meeting of the State 
Board of Education. 


Budget: (Figures rounded off) 
Total $47,585,000 
Counties 44,571,000 
Superintendent's 
Office 1,258,000 
Vocational 
Edueation 185,000 
136,000 
835,000 


Teachers’ Retirement 


Miscellaneous 


for $225,000 under 
miscellaneous representing 1/2 of 


A new item 
1% was ineluded for participation 
of Arizona in four titles of the Na 
tional Act of 
1958 on a matching fund basis. 


Defense Education 


Tithe IIIT of the Act affords finan 


cial assistance for strengthening 


science, mathematies, and foreign 
Also, the 
school districts of the State may re- 
ceive up to $500,000.00 in Federal 


funds to be 


language instruction. 


matched by district 
funds under this Title to do minor 
remodeling and buy equipment for 
the expansion or improvement of in 
struction in science, ete. Howerer, 
unless the State has funds for ad- 
ministration of the State plan under 
Title III, the schools of our State 
may not apply for or receive any of 
the $500,000.00 available to Arizona. 
the fiscal 1960-1961 the 


For vear 


20 


budget request for administration 
of Title III in all 
$34,995.00. 


its phases is 


Title V of the <Aet 


funds on a matching basis to State 


authorizes 


educational agencies to assist them 
to establish and maintain programs 
and of 


of testing, and 


in secondary schools, In 


guidance 
counseling, 
order to follow the State plan which 
sets forth a program of testing and 
a program of guidance and counsel 
the 1960-1961 
the administration 


ing budget request 
of Title V 


in all its phases is $106,000.00. 


for 


Title VIII of 


assistance to the State in the devel 


the Act provides 
opment and improvement of voca 
tional education programs for the 
training and re-training of individ 
uals for useful employment as tech 
nicians or skilled workers in areas 
needed for national defense. States 
may not use funds under this Title 
to reduce the State or Local funds 
being spent for other Federal-State 
vocational education programs. 
this Title 
may be used for the same type of 


Generally funds under 
services, supplies, and expenses for 
which other Federal grants for vo 
cational education may be used, but 
the types of training which may be 
financed are limited by the defini- 
tion of “area vocational education 
program’, in the Title and by the 
provision that the funds 
must be used exclusively for the 


Federal 


training of individuals designed to 
fit them for useful employment in 
recognized occupations requiring 
scientific knowledge, as determined 
by the State Board of Vocational 
Education, in fields necessary for 
the Funds _re- 
quested under this Title for 1960 
1961 are $73,000.00. 


national defense. 


Title X authorizes Federal funds 
to States to assist their State edu 
cational agencies to improve and 
strengthen their research and sta- 
Such 


be used for the expenses of new pro 


tistical services, funds may 
grams, or of additions to or expan 
sions of existing programs, includ 


(1) 


analysis, and reporting of statisti 


ing improving the collection, 
cal data supplied by local education- 
al units, (2) the development of ac 
counting and reporting manuals to 
serve as guides for local educational 
(3) 
ences and training for personnel of 


units, the conduct of confer- 
local educational units and periodic 
reviews and evaulation of the pro 
gram for records and reports, (4) 
improving methods for obtaining. 
from other State agencies within the 
State, educational data not collee 
ted by the State educational agency 
or (5) expediting the processing 
and reporting of statistical data 
through installation and operation 
of mechanical equipment. The funds 
requested for 1960-1961 for Title X 
are $50,000.00. 


Board Vote 


The Board approved this single 


item first 6—1. 


Why did I vote for it? 


I can’t know for sure what mo 


tivated other members of the Board 
who voted approval of this request, 
However, my own reason for voting 
approval was on the basis of need 
and not on the issue of accepting 
Federal funds for educational pur 
poses. To the best of my knowledge, 
neither during Territorial days nor 
later during Statehood has there 
been an issue over the acceptance of 
Federal Aid for various State pur 
poses, including education on either 
a grant-in-aid or on a 
basis. Any 


matching 


close perusal of the 
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financial aid offered and accepted 
by Arizona during the last century 
and up to and including the present 
shows clearly that Arizona has been 
happy to accept Federal Aid for 
State educa- 


tional ones, and has profited great- 


purposes, including 
ly from this aid in achieving State 
purposes, 

For example, a breakdown of cer- 
tain Federal Aid Projects in Ari- 
the 1957-58 is 


shown as follows: 


zona in one year 
General Government $ 
Health & Sanitation 
Public Welfare 

A.S.C. Flagstaff 


Programs under State 


58,514.00 
391,939.96 
555,760.43 


12,660.00 


Superintendent 
of Public Instrue. 11,985,868.75 
860,303.38 
77,000.00 
67,810.58 
471,793.60 
199,562.17 
$36,120,909.49 


Value of Commodities 

University of Arizona 

Civil Defense 

Highways 

Fish & Game 
Total 

1954-55 


Government 


In the 
Federal 


the 
allocated 
$9,689,635.00 to Arizona for edueca- 


Fiscal Year 


tional purposes.’ 


In Regard to Hospitals 

The Hill-Burton law was passed 
in 1948, sponsored by Senator Lister 
Hill of Alabama for the purpose of 
aiding in the construction of hos 
pitals and related health facilities 
The 


Bill provides funds on a matehing 


for non-profit organizations. 


basis up to a maximum of 50%, 
Each 


funds 


1948, 


available in in 


vear, subsequent to 
have been 
creasing amounts until there was 
available last vear, in Arizona, One 
Million Two Hundred Fifty Thov- 
sand Dollars for matching purposes. 
The 


stered by the Director of the Divi- 


funds in Arizona are admini- 


sions of Hospital Survey, Planning, 
and Construction. 


Amount Available 


The amount that will be available 
this year (1959-60) is not known at 
1 Bulletin 1956. No. 5, p. 24 Table 7 
Federal Funds for Education 
1954-55 and 1955-56 

U. S. Dept. of Health, Education and 
Welfare 

Office of Education 
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the present time, but based on past 
history it will be an amount in ex 
cess of One Million Two Hundred 
Fifty Thousand Dollars. In order 
to obtain this assistance applica- 
tion must be made to a Committee 
headed by the Commissioner of the 
Arizona Department of Health, and 
made up of prominent medical, hos 
pital, and business men from vari- 
All alloca 
tions made are based primarily on 


ous towns in the State. 


the hospital and medical need in the 
area making application. 


Maricopa County received an allo 
cation of Four Hundred Thousand 
Dollars from 1958-59 funds, and is 
at the present time in the process of 
seeking an additional allocation of 
Fifty Thousand Dollars that will be 
required on an approximate fifty 
percent matching basis. 


In Regard to Education: 


The program of vocational educa 
tion of less than college grade in the 
United States has been developed in 
conformity with the provisions of 
Public No. 347-—Sixty-fourth 
Congress, approved February 23, 
1917, the 
Smith-Hughes Act. Supplementary 


Law 


usually referred to as 
time 
to time and the latest of these is the 
National Defense Education Act of 
1958. 


acts have been enacted from 


The Arizona State Board of Edu- 
cation voted to accept the provi 
sions of the original Organie Act 
in 1918 


the State Legislature appropriated 


and the next meeting of 
money for matching purposes. So 


Federal aid for vocational eduea 
tion has been in operation in the 
State of Arizona for the past forty 


one vears, 


This the High 
Schools and Phoenix College Dis- 
trict from the County 
School Superintendent State War- 
rant No. 138912 in the amount of 
$85,199.05 and Federal Warrant No. 
14110 in the amount of $59,108.10. 


year Phoenix 


received 


The total amount received from 
the Arizona State Department of 
$144, 


reimburse- 


Voeational Education 


307.15 


was 


which included 


Bruce K. Moore 


ment funds for our Vocational Pro 


gram in Vocational Agriculture, 
Distributive Education, Homemak- 
ing Edueation, Trades and Indus 
try, Practical Nursing, and Techni- 
$53,337.97 of this 


money 


cian Programs. 
total 
teacher salaries and teacher travel. 


Federal paid for 
Thus, it is nothing new to accept 
Federal money for teacher salaries, 
We have been doing it for many 
years. 

I voted as I did because T believe 
strongly that: 

We need to strengthen and indeed 
reorganize the whole State Depart- 
ment of Edueation. 

We need more equalization of op- 
portunity. 

We 
technical training, 


need more guidance, more 
more statistical 
services, and more High School stu- 
dents exposed to 


more science, 


math, and foreign languages. 


It is less important to me whether 
the aid comes from local, state or 
federal sources, or any combination 
of sources, than it is to receive the 
aid. 


The Board has discharged its 


duty in indicating to the Legisla 
ture what it thinks the State should 
provide 


now!! 


It is now up to the State Legisla 
ture to approve these educational 
needs outlined by the State Board 
of Education altogether, partly or 
not at all, and to 
either on a Federal-State matching 


finance them 


basis, or on a total State aid basis, 
or not at all. 





TEACHERS 


Travel Adds to Your 
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Professional Stature 


You may be planning now how 
voull spend your summer vacation 
in 1960. Tf It's 
in mind, you may wish to partici 
pate in the 1960 of the 
NEA Division of Service. 
Colorful 
projects in 71 countries around the 


the 


travel vou have 
program 
Travel 
folders describing travel 
world are now available from 
NEA. 

The NEA groups are composed of 
teachers and led by educators, The 
travel is pre-planned by the NEA 
staff. Meals are included in the cost 
of the projects. On a typical NEA 
project, the participants send their 
money to the NEA and secure their 
passports and the necessary shots. 
The NEA makes all other arrange 
ments (except transportation from 
home town to point of tour origin), 
leaving the teacher free to enjoy the 
trip. 

1960 NEA Travel Program 

It’s a great big wonderful world, 
according to the NEA Travel Divi 
sion with its announcement of 
the 1960 travel program-seminars, 
travel fairs, and tours covering the 
globe from Concord to Kiev. The 
old favorites Story of 
the West, New England, Canada, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Mexico, Europe, 
Around the World, and all the rest. 


are there: 


Enlarging the scope of an al- 
ready extensive program, new tours 
have been planned and special fea 
tures added. Among new tours are 
the Russia and Eastern Europe, the 
Ntudy, and the Mediter- 


ranean and Near Rast. Special fea 


Hawaii 


tures include travel to Hawaii from 
post-NEA-Con 
vention attraction, the addition of 
Oberammergau on the itinerary of 


Los Angeles as a 


two general European tours, and 
timing two other European tours 
for the 
Rome. 


1960 Olympie Games in 


The Russia and Eastern Europe 
tour, inaugurated first as a travel 
project for school administrators, 
is now open to the general field of 
educators. On the itinerary you find 
light-hearted Copenhagen, spark- 
Lenin 
grad, Moscow’s Red Square, ancient 


ling Helsinki, aristocratic 

Kiev in the Ukraine, Stalingrad on 

the Volga River, proud Warsaw, 
and enchanting Prague. 
Study Tour 

The Hawaii Study Tour means 

the Hawaiian 

Islands, but attendance at a sum- 


not only travel in 


mer session of the University of 
Hawaii. Whether you elect this tour 
or the first post-NEA-Convention 
tour (planned primarily for the con- 


venience of delegates but open to 
all teachers), you'll have the fun of 
visiting Honolulu, mid-ocean capi 
tal of our newest state, as well as 
visiting the exciting outer islands 
on some NEA tours to Hawaii. 
Olympic Games 

The Olympic tours (there are two 
of them) give you the opportunity 
to witness some of the Olympic 
Games events. Tickets, except for 
the opening day ceremonies, are not 
included in the price of the tour, 
but a block of tickets for certain of 
the events will be reserved for toue 
members. 

For the huge spectacle within the 
the Hills of the 
Eternal City, sports lovers from all 


shadow of Seven 
over the world will walk the ancient 
streets where priests walk in cas 
socks of black and brown and red. 
You may have the joy of sipping 
the Via Veneto, driving 
around the Trevi fountain and the 
Campidoglio, Peter’s 
and the fallen splendors of the Ap 
pian Way. 


wine on 


visiting St. 


Travel Fairs hold a significant 
place in the 1960 program. There 
will be three of them: Boston, De- 
cember 5, 1959; Chicago, January 
30, 1960; and Washington, D. C.., 
April 3, 1960. You will be interested 
in the the 
speakers, the slide showings, and 
the luncheon. You will find that the 
next best thing to travel itself is 


varied travel exhibits, 


talking about it with teachers who 
NEA-tour Make 
your reservation at least a month 


are enthusiasts. 
in advance. 

Thorough Planning 

In cooperation with state educa 

tion NEA 

planned, erganized, and conducted 


associations, tours are 
travel at 
prices which teachers can afford to 


to provide educational 


pay. While emphasis is on educa 
tion, teachers also find fellowship 
and relaxation with their colleagues 
from many parts of the U.S. 
Other specific advantages come 
from participation in NEA travel 
programs. with col 
leges and universities enables the 
NEA to offer study tours acceptable 
for academic credit. More and more 
school systems recognize this sort 


Cooperation 


Turn to Page 28 
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Teaching Spanish 
(from page 9) 
would have the 


never gotten off 


ii 1” 
ground. 


As Spanish rattles around the 
rooms, from teachers to pupils and 
back again, no one can blame the 
parents for that 


elementary 


feeling foreign 


languages for school 
= 
children has become a reality not 


just a dream for some. 


AASA Announces 
Accreditation Program 


Ultimate aim of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators’ 
program to raise standards of 
school administration is the acecred- 
itation of colleges and universities 
qualified to offer programs in this 
A concomitant aim of AASA 
is the adoption of state standards 


area, 


requiring new administrators to be 
AASA 
has received a W. K. Kellogg Foun 
$346,843 for this 


graduates of such schools. 


dation grant of 
program. 


AASA 
“the position of school superintend 


According to officials, 
ent demands a variety of skills and 
a depth of understanding in so 
many fields that the development of 
these qualities simply cannot be left 


” 


to chance... 


Out of the more than 300 institu 


tions now offering preparatory 
administrators, 
AASA predicts that only about 100 


will attempt to meet its standards 


courses for school 


for qualificaion. Although no at- 
tempt will be made to bar interested 
institutions from the program, 
AASA points out that it would be 
wasteful for more than 100 colleges 
to train people for the 800 new posi 
tions open each year. 


Standards to be used in the ae 
creditation program are now being 
prepared by a special committee of 
the National Council for Acecredita 
tion of Teacher Education. AASA 
officials hope to put the program 
into effect at an early date because 
of the amendment in the 
AASA constitution providing that 
after 19638 all 


have completed two years of gradu 


recent 


new members must 


ate study in accredited schools. 
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IS IT ETHICAL . . 


teacher to report the negji- 


for a 


gence of his fellow teacher? 


principal ? 


with the ideals of the profession.” 





MISS JONES’ English 10 classroom is located next to Mr. Ames’ 
history 6 class. Every morning in the middle of the second hour, Mr. 
Ames, after leaving his class seatwork to do, absents himself from his 
classroom for a period of from five to fifteen minutes. Miss Jones 
has been told by another teacher that during this period, Mr. Ames 
makes a quick trip to the boiler room for coffee and a cigarette. 

During Mr. Ames’ absence from the class, the students have become 
boisterous and Miss Jones has had to interrupt her class on many 
occasions to go next door to settle them down. She has spoken to Mr. 
Ames about it twice but he says jokingly, “I’m entitled to my coffee 
break as much as anyone downtown,” and continues his same routine. 

The principal, she is certain, is unaware of the problem as he teaches 
a class at that time in another part of the building. 

What should Miss Jones do? Should she continue to take care of two 
classes during this period, or should she report Mr. Ames to the 


Miss Jones’ first concern should be for the welfare of the students. 
She has fulfilled her moral obligation by discussing the matter first 
with Mr. Ames. If he doesn’t choose to correct the situation, she should 
speak to the principal as soon as possible. “Whoever chooses teaching 
as a career assumes the obligation to conduct himself in accordance 


AEA Code of Ethics—Fifth Principle: (3) Speak constructively of other 
teachers, but report honestly to responsible persons in matters involving 
the welfare of students, the school system, and the profession. 














Don't Lose Your Social Security! 


if you are a school teacher in Ari- 
zona Who has reached retirement 
age (62 for women, 65 for men) and 
are still teaching you may be suffer 
ing a loss that you are unaware of. 
You may be losing social security 
benefits for the summer months be 
cause you do not know the meaning 
of retirement as it pertains to social 
security. 

Many teachers think thev have io 
be retired completely to receive so 
cial security benefits, but they are 
mistaken. If you have reached re 
tirement age, you may receive bene 
fit checks for any of the three sum 
mer months (June, July, August) 
in which you did not earn over $100. 
This is true even though you may 


teach regularly the rest of the year 


and regardless of the amount of 


your earnings. 


Fortunately, it is still not too late 
to receive benefits for the past sum 
mer months. Your claim filed now 
these months as an 


will inelude 


application is retroactive for 12 
months. Benefits are not paid auto 
matically 
filed. 


istration wants all teachers in Ari- 


an application must be 


The social security admin 


zona to receive all benefits to which 
they are entitled ; however, this can- 
not be accomplished unless you con 
tact them. 


It is up to you to see that you do 
not lose benefits for last summer. 
Social security offices that serve 
located in Phoenix, 


Arizona are 


Tueson, Prescott and Yuma. 





John Hay 
Fellows Program 


the 
Humanities will be sponsored, July 
1-30, 1960, by the John Hay Fellows 
Program, One will be held at Ben 


Two Summer Institutes in 


nington College, Bennington, Ver 
the other at Williams Col 
lege, Williamstown, Massachusetts. 


mont; 


Approximately 75 publie high 
school teachers and 25 public school 
administrators and school board or 
school committee members will par 
ticipate in the Institutes. In semi 
they 


several significant books; in small 


nars will read and discuss 


classes they will study literature, 
history, and philosophy. There will 
be special courses in music and art, 
full 
Summer Theater and the Sterling 
Francine Clark Art Institute 
in Williamstown and of the Berk 
Music at 
Tanglewood, 


and use will be made of the 


shire Festival nearby 


The faculty of the Summer In 
stitutes in the Ilumanities will con 
sist of professors from Bennington, 
Williams 
and Columbia, Rutgers, and Wes 


Oberlin, and Colleges, 


leyan Universities. 


The 75 teachers will be selected 


from academically sound high 
schools which are interested in mak 
ing effective use of the time and 
talents of their teachers in break 
ing educational lock steps. Appli 
cants should have had at least five 
years of high school teaching’ expe 
rience and should be not more than 
fifty years old. Special invitations 
will be sent to school administra- 
tors and to school board or to school 


committee members, 


Kach participant will receive 

310 for the four week period, plus 
$62.50 for each dependent to a maxi 
mum of four, and a travel allowance 


of $100 for each participant. The 


Coming Events 


National & Regional 


Dec. 26-31: National Science Teachers 
Association, annual joint meeting 
with Science Teaching Societies of 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Chicago, III. 

Dec. 28-30: Speech Association of 
America, national convention, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


1960 

Jan. 30: National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, joint meeting with 
the Mathematical Association of 
America, Chicago, III. 

Feb. 11-13: American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, na- 
tional convention, Chicago, III. 

Feb. 11-13: United Business Education 
Association, national meeting, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Feb. 13-17: Department of Home Eco- 
nemics, national meeting, Atlantic 
City N.J. 

Feb. 13-17: American Association of 
School Administrators, national con- 
vention, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 27-Mar. 2: National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, na- 
tional convention, Portland, Ore. 

Feb. 29-Mar. 3: Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, national conven- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mar. 6-9: Association for Higher Edu- 
cation, national conference, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Mar. 6-10: Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, annual 
convention, Washington, D. C. 

Mar. 10-12: Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Southwest regional meet- 
ing, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Mar. 18-22: Music Educators National 
Conference, national convention, At- 
lantic City N. J. 

Mar. 25-30: Department of Elementary 
School Principals, annual meeting, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 29-Apr. 2: National 
Teachers Association, 
vention, Kansas, Mo. 

April: Teaching Career Month. 

Apr. 6-10: National Association for 
Women Deans and Counselors, na- 
tional convention, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Science 
national con- 


SEPTEMBER 

eer . + 2 
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23 24 


Apr. 11-15: National Art Education 
Association, Pacific regional confer- 
ence, Tempe, Ariz. 

Apr. 14-16: United Business Education 
Association, Western regional con- 
ference, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Apr. 19-23: Council for Exceptional 
Children, annual convention, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Apr. 20-23: National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, annual meeting, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Apr. 22-24: National Association of 
Educational Secretaries, regional con- 
ference, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Apr. 23-28: American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, national convention, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

May 4-7: American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, Southwest district conven- 
tion, Phoenix, Ariz. 

June 12: United Business Education 
Association, annual meeting, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

June 26-July 1: National Education 
Association, annual meeting, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


ARIZONA 
1960 
Jan. 9: AEA President’s Conference. 
Feb. 5-6-7: Home 
tion, Tucson. 
Feb. 19: AAAVED Conference, ASU 
Memoria! Building. 
Feb. 26-27: ACEI Spring Conference 
on Reading and Language Arts. 
Feb. 27: AEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers Annual Meeting. 
Mar. 17-19: Conference on Blind Chil- 
dren. ASU. 

Mar. 18-19: AASA Workshop on Certi- 
fication and Professional Standards. 

Mar. 18-19-20: DKG State Convention. 

Mar. 31: ASEA Spring Convention, 
ASU. 

Apr. 3-9: National Library Week. 

Apr. 8-9: AEA Delegate Assembly, 
Phoenix. 

April 30: DKG Workshop. 

May 4-7: AAHPER Regional Confer- 
ence, Phoenix. 

July 17 - Aug. 5: National Training 
Laboratories, Gould Academy, 
Bethel, Maine. 


Economics Conven- 
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INTRODUCING. ... MR. ROBERT L. WIMBERLY 


as our Arizona Representative 


Mr. Wimberly is a gradu- a Until Mr. Wimberly’s travel- 
ate of Hutchinson, Kansas, 3 / schedule will permit him to 
Junior College and received call on you personally, won't 
his Bachelor's and Master's you please mail your orders 
Degrees from the University for McCormick-Mathers to 
of Wichita. He taught school our Wichita, Kansas, office. 


for five years and is a three- He will certainly appreciate 
year veteran of the U.S them. 


Army Signal Corps. We are 
proud to have him associated 
with us as our Arizona Rep 
resentative. 


ROBERT L. WIMBERLY 


Your Arizona Representative 


McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
1440 East English Wichita, Kansas 














I?’s easy ... when you know how 


And here are books that teach children to understand 


numbers ... use numbers . .. like numbers .. . 


LEARNING TO USE ARITHMETIC 


by Gunderson ¢ Hollister * Randall 

Urbancek * Wren °¢* Wrightstone 
For grades 1-8. Never have youngsters made surer 
progress, or had a better time doing it, than with this 
series. And never have teachers been offered more 
imaginative teaching aids. The complete program in- 
cludes texts, workbooks, Teacher's Editions of texts 
and workbooks, correlated filmstrips, manipulative ma- 


terials, professional book. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


182 Second Street, San Francisco 5 


Representative: James Dee Filson 
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Look - Hear - Now 


by Dorothea Pellett, Consultant 
Audio-Visual Department 


Topeka, Kansas, Public Schools 


Three highly apt motion pictures 
on conservation practices for young 


ev children; several films on the 


lightful Christmas film are the very 


hew releases here described. 


“Our (10 
330 W. 


is actually 


Part in Conservation” 
MeGraw-Ilill 
12 St... New York 


the children’s 


min. Films, 
56) 
part. Penny, aged 
nine, says “It’s not wasting things,” 
and Jim, aged 12, says “It’s wise 


use of things.” They observe, listen, 


they will eat, using 


rheir 


plains the origin and function of 


fully 
father ex 


their 
school materials. 
layers of rock and soil exposed at 
the site of their new home. In class 
at school they make an erosion con 
trol experiment. Then, in the coun 
try on a car ride, they note the 
related good or poor practices ol 


adults: 


: S . . terracing, use of grazing 
ideas of conservation of ways of experiment, and practice conserva TS . aa 
me ; . os : land, how soil is kept fertile, water 
living in the big area of internation 


tion by closing a dripping faucet, 


their 


up litter, taking no more food than 


, ‘ eee stored in ponds, prevention of 
al problems; an excellent modern = controlling bonfire, picking “ 
ye - stream pollution. 
foreign language film; and a de- 


“A Community Keeps House” (11 
min, Film Associates, 11014 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25) fol 


lows the shared conservation idea, 


Dios 


LAIDLAW ff 








BROTHERS 


as a city provides health and happi 
ness for its people. We see the city’s 
trash pick-up, sanitation inspection 


department, and park and_ street 


We are pleased to announce 


cleaning crews, all at work. At 


the publication of the 


school, we see each child’s own re 


Second Edition of 


THE UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC 


Program 
Grades 1-8 


sponsibility helping keep the yard 
and playfield safe and free of trash, 
cooperating with the workers who 
the the 
rooms and halls, middle grades’ ac 


wash windows and clean 


tive youngsters taking part. 


“Spanish: Introducing the Lan- 


FOR SUCCESSFUL ARITHMETIC TEACHING 
UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC 


Grades 1-8 
McSwain - Ulrich - Cooke 


(12 min. Cornet Films, Cor 


guage 


onet Bldg., Chieago 1) follows ac 


cepted teaching procedure: hear it, 


say it, then see it. For beginning 


classes, junior high and up, the 


“native” professor teaches a song, 
<node Otel : a proverb, and begins a lesson in 
Consider these features: word endings—assigning your ¢lass 
a suggestion to follow. The first half 
of the film 


make a “second” language impor 


@ A step-by-step teaching plan shows a situation to 
@ Planned reteaching and maintenance W853, -8 Se gglagre 
tant, and notes similarities in Span 


@ Abundant opportunities for practice ish and English words. The film’s 


ai visual and auditory fusion applies 
" @ A proven problem-solving plan effective teaching methods, creates 
interest in the study of Spanish, 


and presents suggestions to vary 


A COMPLETE PROGRAM - Grades 1-8 
Pupils’ Texts 


class sessions. 
Facsimile Teachers’ Editions 
Independent Tests 
Independent Answer Books 


‘ “Germany: Feudal States to Uni 
Practice Books we eae ae : ‘ 

fication” (14 min. Coronet) reveals 
some of the forces which shape his- 
tory, from the example of the dis 
unity of S00 to the strength of 1871 
of the German Empire. Events from 
World War I 
this film 
deals with the dynamics of another 
This 


Your LAIDLAW Representative 
W. O. Bickmore 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


now back to before 
2121 Staunton Court are 


Palo Alto, California 


not included since 








period, interpretation con- 
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siders the use of power, forced and 
then professional military service; 
the power of a strong leader and 
the growth of paternalism; powers 
by parley and group action; diplo- 
matic maneuver; cohesive factors 
of the warring enemy and of vie- 
tory. Maps, symbols, with re-photo- 
graphed illustrations, statutes, or 
portraits, and enacted scenes, vis- 
ualize well this necessarily simpli- 
fied accounting of events. 

“China Under Communism” (22 
min, Encyelopaedia Britannica 
Films. 1150 Wilmette St., Wilmette, 
Ill.) is the uncensored color motion 
picture made in 1958 by 
Strohm, the. first American 
respondent in Red China. He had 
first 1937, and 


now 21 years later, sets the changes 


John 
cor 
visited China in 
against the pattern of the past he 
had observed. His film reveals all 
phases of Chinese life today, for 
Strohm traveled 7,500 miles, photo 
graphing without restriction. The 
film is exciting and astonishing to 
traditional 
revealing as it 


persons who recall 


China, does un- 


precedented change, social, eco- 


nomic, and personal, 
the Fiftieth State” (17 
Eneyelopaedia 


“Hawaii 
min. Britannica 
Films) from its origin by voleanie 
action to its present status of 
statehood and richly endowed vaca 
tionland this archipelago is pic 
the 


first 


tured as the crossroads of 
Pacifie. did its 
people come and what remains of 
the rest 
of the world, came to change their 
Ways, the 
the land on the people and their 
products, why has this land finally 
and just now become a “state”, 
what 


From where 


their culture, who, from 


what are influences of 


and 


urgent social and economic 


problems exist? Upper elementary 
and older students find these ques 


tions considered and made impor 
tant, 


“Christmas in Denmark” (7 min. 
Arthur Barr Produe 
tions, 1265 Bresee Ave., Pasadena) 
sparkles with the true Christmas 
spirit. The Larsen’s, a Danish farm 


color only, 


family, have a “home-made” cele- 
bration, the women and children 
making (and sampling) cookies and 
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marzipan candies, and father bring- 
ing a tree from the woods. The 
children hide special treats outside 
for the animals and birds, and on 
Christmas eve put a rice pudding 
in the attic for the Christmas EIf, 
Julenissen. After the holiday dinner 
comes the surprises of the tree, gay 
with colored paper rings and tiny 
Danish flags. Everyone sings and 
dances around it. The visit of red 


coated and whiskered Julemanden, 
who brings one gift for each per- 
son, climaxes the celebration. 

“The Littlest Angel’ (14 min. 
Coronet) not new but a favorite 
film, will give this year added en- 
joyment with the reprinting of the 
story, not ever yet printed in book 
form, in December’s Coronet Maga- 
zine. 

So, a happy Christmas to us all! 


These designs were all ‘‘painted"’ on with sugar icing. 


Painting with icing and on real cookies! ! 


Here's project so novel and timely, 
you'll find class delighted and 
excited over it. Can be eaten after 
Jholiday cantata or taken home. 
All love these 


‘You don’t even have to bake the 
cookies if you don’t want to; 
use‘‘store-bought”’ ones. For decorating 


all you need is icing (white, tinted, 
chocolate); a few small candies; 
and, for Santa’s beard 

use a little 

shredded coconut. 


pew HORIZOn, 
1 suggestior ‘ 


we hope proves helpfu 


DECORATING COOKIES, 
Ideas for designs shown above 


Buy or bake 48 plain cookies. 
1—Mix pasty icing with 6 
cups sifted powdered sugar, 
8 to 9 Tbs. hot water. Divide 
into 5 parts. Leave one white. 
Mix one with 1 sq. bitter 
chocolate, melted. With food 
coloring, tint rest red, pink, 
green. 2—Coat top of cook- 
ies white, pink, chocolate. 
3—When dry, with small 
stiff brush, paint on icing 
designs. Shape with tooth 
pick. Finish off with candies. 
Coconut is for Santa-beard, 


. What with winding up 
school for the holidays and 
all the busy days 
of Christmas vacation, remember 


the lively flavor and smooth chewing 


of Wrigley's 


Gum help give 


you a little lift. Aids digestion, too. 








first 


first 
first 
MACMILLAN... 


first in nation’s classrooms 


brings you the best in 


modern teaching tools 


1959 high school 


publications 
THE WIDE WORLD: A GEOGRAPHY 
Davis 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS, Books | and II 
Ullman 


James 


Henry 


PHYSICS: A MODERN APPROACH 
Elliott - Wileox 


CIVICS FOR AMERICANS 


Clark - Edmonson - Dondineau 
book 

tary and high school teachers 

TEACHING ALCOHOL EDUCATION 
IN THE SCHOOLS 


Ithins 


an invaluable source for elemen- 


Gwynn 


new high school 


publications coming 
early in 1960 


MACMILLAN’S HOME ECONOMICS 
SERIES 


Lewis Kettunen 
FAMILY LIVING 
FAMILY MEALS AND HOSPITALITY 
CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION AND 
WARDROBE PLANNING 
GOVERNMENT IN OUR REPUBLIC 
Peltier 
THE FARM SHOP 
McCoy 


Bowers 


Brown 


Wakeman 


PAST TO PRESENT: A WORLD HISTORY 
Lebel Ne hwart - 
Your MACMILLAN representative 
in Arizona is 

Carl F. Loeper 
12001 Jeannette Place 
Granada Hills, California 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

111 New Montgomery Street 


San Francisco 5, California 
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Henry Toy, Jr., Executive Secre 
tary of the National Citizens’ Coun 
cil for 
October 


Setter Schools, says in the 
issue of The Public Rela 
tions Journal: 


“School public 
really be put to test during the next 
decade. U. S. attitudes must be changed 
to make a breakthrough for education; 
creating awareness of the importance 
of education, increasing the level of 
public and and 
arousing a sense of citizen obligation 
to act for public education.” 


relations programs will 


knowledge respect, 


Speaking before the principals of 
Publie 
of the public relations staff of a 


Tucson Schools, a member 


large Arizona institution plainly 
said that the most important job in 
public relations is to have every 
sell the 
every transaction, over every bridge 


table, at 


employee institution in 
the service elub, and in 
every possible contact. The thought 
comes to me—what would happen 
to and for public education if every 
114 


constantly be on the alert to meet 


teacher, million of us, would 
the crisis which Mr. Toy predicts. 
Why doesn’t education get the share 
of national income that its impor- 
tance demands? Why are bond is 
sues and levy increases defeated? 
Why do we meet failure in state 
and federal legislation? The answe. 
seems to be that we have not been 
able to convey our story to the pub- 
lic. Many school systems through 
out the country are employing pub- 
lic relations personnel in an 
attempt to improve this situation. 

With school budgets limited and 
with legal restrictions on types of 
expenditures, the main responsi 
bility for this rests on you and me. 
Do we dare dream what would hap 
pen to public education in the next 
decade if all of us would dedicate 
ourselves to the task or privilege 
of telling everyone about the values 
and We 
with education 


successes of education? 


cannot he content 
as it is today—-we must move for- 
ward but will not do so unless we 
as individuals consecrate ourselves 


to the task. The National Eduea 





tion Association, state associations 
and other organizations, ean carry 
 & # 


newspaper and magazine articles, 


on fine radio or programs, 
but in the final analysis the main 
job is ours. We rejoice in the pro 
fessional membership of our Ari 
zona teachers but if we are content 
to think our dues are going to do 
the job for public edueation, T am 
afraid bond issues will continue to 
fail, proper financial support will 
be lacking and we will be looking 
back to the good old days in edu 
eation rather than forward to the 
kind of education we need for the 
vears ahead. 


We have continuous opportunity 
to present and interpret curricula 
and other sch ol problems to par 
ents and in: tition, we can create 
special oppo:caunities for such. If 
we would all do this our profession 
and public education would be 
greatly strengthened. 

(. A. Carson, Director 


Travel 
(from page 21) 
of travel as evidence of professional 
growth, meriting salary increases 
actual 
NEA 
educational 


number of 
limited, all 
unusual 


the 


tours is 


Though 
study 
tours are of 
value. They provide exceptional oy 
portunities for intereultural ex 


change, experienced tour leaders, 
and orientation sessions to acquaint 
teachers with areas visited. 

The miracle of NEA travel is that 
you ean have fun in the great big 
wonderful world and add to your 
professional stature at the 
time. Do 


diles 


same 


you yearn to see croco 


the 
banks of the Nile? Do you imagine 


sunning themselves on 
yourself Genghis Khan in the Khy 
ber Pass? Then write immediately 
to the National Education Associa 
tion, Division of Travel Service, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash 
full 
tours. 


and ask for 
1960 


ington 6, D. C., 
information on_ its 
Happy journey! 
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Teacher Education 

from page 12 
others, 2s well as degrees in teach 
ing. The diploma for 
teachers is almost a thing of the 
past. Now these former teachers 


two-year 


colleges are changing their names 
again, dropping the word “teacher” 
from their titles and 
multi-purpose colleges and univer 


hecoming 


sities in name as well as practice. 


direction of this 
change has been good. The amount 
of edueation for teachers has stead 


The general 


ily increased, both pre-service and 
in-service. The quality of eduea- 
tion has improved also. The sub 
ject-content courses teachers take 
are now taught by highly trained 
subject-matter specialists. Profes 
sional education courses have been 
reorganized and most of the pro 
fessors in this area are well-edu 
cated, experienced, dedicated peo 
ple. Some few may still lack imagi- 
nation and ingenuity in presenting 
material to students, but so do 
some of their colleagues in the 
liberal arts. 


More and Better Education 


Most of the institutions which 
prepare teachers offer a master’s 
degree in teaching. Many teachers 
have already acquired this addi- 
tional education and many others 
are in the process of getting it. 


Although the direction in teacher 
education has been steadily toward 
more and better education for 
teachers and although relatively 
rapid change has occurred in the 
last twenty-five years, the progress 
has not kept pace with the de 
mands for excellence. The present 
crisis in education forces us to re 
examine once more our aims and 
our direction. The principal issue 
is still—Is teaching a profession or 
not? If it is, then the teachers 
themselves must put their own pro 
fessional house in order by rallying 
to the defense of teacher educa 
tion. For there can be no profes- 
sion without professional educa 
tion. Unless education 
programs are planned by 


teacher 
people 
who not only are concerned about 
education but also 


know much 
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about teaching, the program can- 
not be sound. 


Can you conceive of doctors 
standing by and allowing, to say 
nothing of helping, a state legisla- 
ture meddle with their basic medi 
cal education program? Where are 
the teachers, the professional group 
most concerned, when state legis- 
latures emasculate teacher educa 
tion programs or when academic 
theorists who know nothing about 
the operation of a modern school 
from first-hand experience belittle 
all teacher education programs 
the good with the bad? 


Changes Necessary 


Teacher education needs much 
inspired, dedicated leadership. The 
improvement of professional teach 
er education must not be a_ piece 
meal, dike-mending operation if it 
is to meet the challenge of the 
present and the future. We must 
have the pride and the ingenuity 
to make the necessary changes. 
We will need to call in other inter 
ested and well-informed groups to 
help us, but the direction setting 
of the edueation of our own pro 
fessional group should remain with 
those who are in a position to know 
the problems in their respective 
areas —the professional people 
themselves. 

At no time in America’s history 
has the need been so great for a 
highly educated citizenry. The 
quality of education depends upon 
the quality of teachers, and the 
quality of teachers depends largely 
upon the quality of their educa 
tion, pre-service and in-service. 

With good will, steady purpose, 
within and without 
our ranks, and creative use of the 


cooperation 
knowledge we possess, we ¢an 
create a program of professional 
education which will be second to 
none in quality and which will de- 
velop great teachers. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: 


Permission to reprint this article was 
secured from the Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma Bulletin and from the author Dr. 
Geneva Hanna. 
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“Musical Tours 
of Our 
National Parks’ 


on this year’s 
Standard School Broadcast 


Yellowstone Oct. 15 
Sequoia & Kings Canyon Oct. 22 
Yosemite Oct. 29 


Glacier Nov. 5 
Lassen Volcanic Nov. 12 
Carlsbad Caverns Nov. 19 


Big Bend Dec. 3 
Mt. Rainier Dec. 
Mt. McKinley Dec. 17 


Hawaii Jan. 7 
Crater Lake Jan. 14 
Mesa Verde & Rocky Mt. Jan. 21 
Grand Canyon Jan. 28 


Hot Springs & Platt Feb. 4 
Mammoth Cave Feb. 11 
Shenandoah Feb. 18 
Olympic Feb. 25 


Everglades Mar. 3 
Wind Cave Mar. 

Great Smoky Mt. Mar. 17 
Bryce Canyon Mar. 24 
Grand Teton Mar. 31 


Acadia Apr. 7 
Zion Apr. 21 
Isle Royale Apr. 28 


Virgin Islands May 5 


The complete list of stations broadcasting the 
Program is given in the Teacher's Manual. 


TEACHER'S MANUAL—FREE 
Available to teachers or leaders of 
listening groups. Request Cards have 
been sent to principals of Western 
schools. For additional Request 
Cards, write to Standard School 
Broadcast, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco 20, California. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Set OF CALIFORNIA 








What Is Your Base? 


Too, are we as teachers concerned 
with the improvement of the stu- 
dent’s mind as well as his emotion 
al, psychological and physical de 
velopment, because all these factors 
are involved in the learning proc 
ess? If as teachers we allow for 
students’ participation, do we do 
so because we believe it is a valid 
learning technique; that we con 
ceive our role in the classroom not 
as one of sole authority, but rather 
as one of directing and managing 


(from page 7) 
experiences of the learner so that 
the desired outcomes may be ac- 
quired? 


Thus, in our reflective thinking, 
as we answer some of the questions 
posed above, we determine, whether 
we realize it or not, our philosophi- 
cal base; and, through this, we 
guide and select the learning expe- 
riences for our students and create 
the atmosphere which prevails in 


our classrooms each day. 














ey 
J.D. HOWARD 


tour rates. 








HAWAII 


1960 SUMMER SESSION 


44 DAYS 
TOUR PRICE onty 996 oan 


THE ORIGINAL STUDY AND FUN TOUR TO HAWAII 
HOWARD TOURS 


Price includes round trip air travel between Hawaii and West Coast via scheduled 
airlines, living accommodations, and all major sightseeing drives on Oahu—Circle 
Island, Mt. Tantalus, Koko Head, Pearl Harbor, and City Tour. It also includes an 
extensive beach program—a catamaran cruise, outrigger canoe rides, glass bottom 
boat excursions, and a visit to the aquarium. Social events highlight the tour. These 
include introduction parties where new friends are met, welcome dinner and floor 
show at Hawaiian Village Tapa Room, fashion show dinner at Reef Hotel, a special 
“Night in Japan’ party, formal dinner dance and floor show at Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel, and farewell “luau” native feast at Queen's Surf. Tips, transfers, and many 
other extras are also included. Roundtrip steamship travel is available at adjusted 


APARTMENT RESIDENCE AT WAIKIKI 


Residence is in beach hotel apartments at Waikiki. Includes complete hotel service, 
plus kitchen facilities, daily maid service, etc. 


APPLY 


MRS. JESSIE J. RAY 


1448 E. FIRST AVENUE - TUCSON, ARIZONA - (MAin 2-4473) 


UNIVERSITY OF 


PLUS 


TWELFTH 
ANNUAL 
































HOWARD SUMMER ORIENT TOUR 


August 4, 1960—Immediately follows our Hawaii Tour 
$1397 from Hawaii—$1597 from West Coast 


Now is the time to discover the Far East 
and enjoy a visit which assures lifelong 
memories and experiences of great en- 
joyment and perception. 

While Europe offers Americans the history 
of their heritage, the Pacific offers a 
window into an important area of the 
world’s future. Every tour day in the 
Orient is a stimulating and educational 
experience in history, society, politics, reli- 
gion, and architecture. Knowledge and 
impressions acquired on the trip will con- 
tribute lasting volues to the traveler's own 


culture, background, and education. 

The greatest single element distinguishing 
the HOWARD TOURS from other tours to 
the Orient is the extensive schedule of 
social and other similar events held in 
every major city visited. Such a program 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
incorporate in the itinerary of an inde- 
pendent traveler. 

APPLY 
MRS. JESSIE J. RAY 
1442 E. First Ave., Tucson, Arizona 
(MAin 2-4473) 


Junior College 

(from page 11) 
enrollment; members of classes for 
adults shall not be included. 

It is also suggested that an in- 
not to exceed 20 
percent over the regularly author- 
ized apportionment per full-time 
equivalent students, be allowed for 
the first 320 full-time students at 
each junior college. 


creased amount, 


All of these points are highlights 
of the Legislature’s efforts in re- 
cent years to find a workable ap- 
proach to Arizona’s critical higher 
education problem an approach 
which, although presently centered 
on a junior college program, con- 
ceivably may be broadened in the 
future to include the development 
of one or more new four-year col- 
leges in the state. 


Ultimate Approach 


whatever the ultimate 
approach may be, one thing is cer- 
tain: 


However, 


Arizona afford to 


hesitate much longer in expanding 


cannot 


its higher education system to meet 
the inescapable demands for learn- 
ing of our children and future gen 
erations of children. 

Certainly, the bill will be high, 
even with careful planning and 
judicious spending. But it is a price 
which growth and progress exact. 
We cannot turn back the clock nor, 
if we wanted to do so, stem the surg 
ing tide of an ever-expanding popu 
lation. Our elementary and second 
ary schools are preparing more and 
more students 


for college, 


state’s growth demands more and 


our 


more skilled and educated people 
in all fields of endeavor; and we 
must face the fact with determina- 
tion and that these needs 
must be met. Such is our responsi 


vision 


bility to the future; such is our 
challenge of today. 

Persons interested in obtaining 
a copy of the Junior College Survey 
Committee’s report on its exhaus- 
tive study of the problems of higher 
education in Arizona can do so by 
addressing their requests to Sen- 
ator Robert W. Prochnow, Arizona 
State Senate, State Capitol, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. 
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Mental Health 

(from page 15) 
frighten a teacher. They are threat- 
ening to the teacher because of the 
implication that perhaps he is not 
doing a good job. The teacher who 
does not understand something 
about the causes of behavior may 
feel himself personally attacked by 
emotionally disturbed children, and 
may respond by hostility and a pun- 
ishing attitude. The 
haps of all professional 
have 


teacher, per- 
people, 
self-understanding in 
order to help children effectively, 
and also to withstand the demands 
made upon him by this most vital 
but taxing job. 


must 


Science 
in the Home | 


“Science Begins At Home,” 
19-page booklet 
Alva 
looks into the social and family in 


a new 
the 
Foundation, 


published by 
Thomas Edison 
fluences which go into the making 
of the scientific personality of the 
student. It seeks to solve the prob 
lem of interesting more young peo- 
ple in science. 


Single copies of the booklet are 
Alva Edison 
Ine., 8 West 40th St., 
York 18, New York. 


free from Thomas 
Foundation, 


New 


Yours for the -Asking . 


This is your column. It contains offers 
of many educational materials not 
available in other magazines. Watch 
for it in each issue. Order items you 
can use before the supplies are ex- 
hausted. 


77. Folder which outlines courses of- 
fered in Summer School at Guadala- 
jara, Mexico. (Prof. Juan B. Rael) 


29. Handicraft Materials—a catalog 
listing low priced project ideas for 
Christmas, such as items for stained 
glass windows, ceramic or plastic 
mosaic tiles, wooden boxes to be deco- 
rated. One copy only and only to 
teachers. (Cleveland Crafts Company) 
38. Request Card for a copy of the 
1959-60 Standard School Broadcast 
Teachers Manual and Wildlife Map. 
The 32nd Annual Series of the Stand- 
ard School Broadcast on the air a half- 
hour weekly from October 15, 1959 to 
May 5, 1960, is titled “Musical Tours 
of Our National Parks’’. The series is 
devoted to music in relation to the 
enjoyment and conservation of the 
scenic beauties, wildlife, plant life and 
other resources of our National Parks. 
(Standard Oil of California) 


58. Russia by Motorcoach—a folder 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


77 29 38 58 
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Enrollment: Boys 
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describing a 17-day program of travel- 
ing overland between Helsinki, Mos- 
cow and Warsaw. Shows complete 
itinerary, offering a choice of 36 dif- 
ferent departure dates. (Maupintour) 


63. Brochure on a different kind of 
tour through Europe and a corner of 
Africa. Describes itinerary and gives 
costs for countries in 70 days, summer 
1950. (Europe Summer Tours) 


69. Folders on Summer Sessions at 
Guadalajara, Mexico and Valencia, 
Spain and the itineraries of Tours of 
Europe for 1960. University of San 
Francisco Extension. (Dr. Carlos G. 
Sanchez) 


70. Correlated Classroom Materials 
brochure outlines a new format for 
sight- sound-symbol experiences, includ- 
ing three-dimensional pictures, in ac- 
cepted study course areas for primary 
classrooms. It shows broad applications 
in teaching subject matter, reading 
and skills for class, group and indi- 
vidual use. (Sawyer’s, Inc.) 


74. Folders. Well illustrated and with 
complete itineraries for tours Around 
the World, Pacific Circle, Africa and 
Holy Land. Indicate your specific in- 
terest. (Sita) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 


Available in 
school year of 
1959-60 only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indi- 
cate quantity desired where more than one copy is 
available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


63 69 70 74 


Grade 


, Arizona 


Girls 


Available only in the United States of America 


| “fer the Young 
of All Ages” 


ee Gays by 
ey ke ] 
05 Departures. 11 898 


Group or independent 
24-80 Days #688 
18-63 Days $998 
25-67 Days 
30-63 Days 
25-40 Days 
14-72 Days 
10-44 Days 

9-18 Days 


tate toners dened 





STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost 


MEXICO 
> 





WORLD TRAVEL les Angeles “4 Cal tips incl steamer trom 706 








Ash Your Travel Agent 
| Siva 530 West Gth Street, |-tverrwnere’ 66 Day Curopenn 
| 


Guadalajara Summer School 


A fully accredited University of Arizona pro- 
gram, directed in cooperation with professors 
from Stanford University, University of Cali- 
fornia, and Guadalajara, it will offer in Guad- 
| alajara, Mexico, July 4-Aug. 
art, folklore, 


12, courses in 
geography, history, language, 
and literature. $240 covers tuition, board and 
room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, P.O. Box 7227, 
Stanford, Calif. 


EUROPE 


| We ll see the usual Africa to Sweden; Dublin 
| to past the Iron Curtain. A different trip—for the 
| young in spirit who want to be accompanied but 


| not herded around. Also shorter trips 
| 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
| 255 Sequoia (Box S) Pasadena, California 





Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach; 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia in a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 

through October, 1960. 





Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sightsee- 
ing plus free time. Ask your travel agent 
for details or write Melva A. Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 
ae 
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From The Log of 
The Good Ship Public Instruction 


By W. W. “Skipper” Dick, 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


An orchid and an accolade to the 
school people who went over the top 
United You 
folks all showed how wonderful you 


in the Fund Drive. 


are. Even the newspapers saw fit 
to pass compliments. 

We have been lucky in obtaining 
another top-flight director in our 
State Publie In 


struction, although Superintendent 


Department of 


Bruce Moore of the Phoenix Union 
High Schools was reluctant to let 
us have her. Some of you have al 
ready met Dr. Muriel Nelson Gurr, 
who is now working with J. R. Cul 
lison, Director of the Department of 
Vocational Education. Dr. Gurr’s 
title is Supervisor of Guidance Serv 
ices. Already the requests are com 
ing in, with a full sehedule set up 
for her. 
The 


just returned from the annual meet 


State Superintendent has 
ing of Chief State School Officers 
in Boston and was very proud to 
report Arizona’s many firsts in 
employment 


growth, non-ferrous 


mineral production, manufacturing 


AEA Servic 


employment—and while he claimed 


a first in teacher quality, some 
other superintendents disputed 


The State Superintendent has re 
cently completed a tour af the state 
along with Mr. Arvid Gandrud, ex 
the 
Association and the 


ecutive Arizona 
School 


president, Dr. 


secretary of 
joard 
Robert Fergus. At- 
tendance was fine and we have 
heard this extended tour helped to 
clarify the 
duties. It was a little rough on 
“Skipper” but Mr. Gandrud had it 
rougher. He was sent 
a fever of 104 


sit it out for a few days, but it 


various department 


to bed with 
but I had only to 


meant missing the very important 
AEA Conference in 


is deeply regretted. 


Tueson which 

The school directories will be sent 
out of the office about the 15th of 
December. We are sorry our limited 
staff could not get them out sooner, 
but in several instances we were 
held up by the lack of requested 
information, 


es for You 


The little stub from your membership card is the magic key that opens 


the doors to many services 
your local. 
few samples below 
NEA Journal— Arizona Teacher 
[] AEA Newsletter — AEA Bulle 
tins 
| Teacher Liability Insurance 
Major Medical Insurance 
Hospital and Surgical Insurance 
Income Protection Insurance 
Term Life Insurance 
Low Cost Auto Insurance 
Right to a hearing by fellow 
teachers if unjustly dismissed 
| Consultive service on legal 
problems 


services provided by your NEA-AEA and 
You, as a member, are entitled to all of them. Check just a 


how many do you know and use? 


Research bulletins, salary stud- 
ies, research findings 
Fact finding service for local 
associations and state commit- 
tees 
Field service for local units and 
local committees 
Films, film strips, tape record- 
ings 
Speakers for local programs 

[] State Conferences 

[] National and statewide conven- 
tions 


About Our 
Authors 


Geneva Hanna 


Dr. Hanna taught in the public 
schools of Minnesota, Iowa, and Illinois 
before she went to The Ohio State Uni- 
versity as assistant professor of edu- 
cation. She came to the University of 
Texas in 1950. Dr. Hanna is a member 
ot the executive board of the Texas 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development and has had a 
number of articles published in Educa- 
tional Leadership and other profes- 
sional magazines. Presently she _ is 
awaiting publication of her book on 
literature for adolescents, Books, Young 
People, and Reading Guidance. She is 
a member of Alpha Chapter, Delta 
Kappa Gamma, Texas. 


Robert W. Procknow 


Senator Robert W. Prochnow (D., 
Coconino) —a resident of Flagstaff—is 
now serving his fourth term in the State 
Senate, a legislative career in which he 
has gained wide distinction in the fields 
of education and fiscal affairs. He has 
served as chairman of the powerful 
Senate Appropriations Committee for a 
longer time than any other legislator in 
the state’s history, and also was chair- 
man of the special Junior College Sur- 
vey Committee created by the Legisla- 
ture several years ago to study Ari- 
zona’s problems in the field of higher 
education. In addition, he is vice-chair- 
man of the Senate Rules and Highways 
and Bridges Committee and serves on 
seven other Senate committees—Admin- 
istration, Constitutional Amendments 
and Referendums, Counties and Muni- 
cipalities, Judiciary, State Institutions, 
Enrolling and Engrossing and Legisla- 
tive Council. He served on the 
joint committee of Senate and House 
members as chairman, studying the 
state’s educational problems for the 
past six years, and much of his proposed 
legislation was included in the School 
Aid Bill passed by the last session of 
the Legis!ature. 


also 


Naomi Slaughter 


Naomi K. Slaughter received her M.S. 
from the School of Applied Social Sci- 
ences at Western Reserve University 
and later did Child Welfare and Family 
Case work in Cleveland. She has been 
a School Social Worker in Phoenix Ele- 
mentary District #1 since 1949, work- 
ing with emotionally disturbed children. 
She served as Supervisor in the Coun- 
selor Training Institute at ASU during 
the summer of 1959. 
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William F. Hall 


WILLIAM F. HALL—Received his 
Ph.D. from the University of Minnesota 
after which he was psychologist and 
principal of the New Mexico-Western 
College Elementary Laboratory School. 
Currently he is director of the Chiid 
Study Service, Phoenix Elementary 
School District #1. 


Bruce K. Moore 

Bruce K. Moore has served as Super- 
intendent of the Phoenix Union High 
Schools and Junior College System since 
the summer of 1956. He moved to this 
position from that of Assistant Super- 
intendent for Educational Services. 

Mr. has an 
ground in the teaching field—a back- 
ground which student 
teaching through higher education. Just 
prior to his joining the Phoenix system, 
Mr. Moore served as Assistant Super- 
intendent of the Los Alamos Municipal 
and County Schools, Los Alamos, New 
Mexico. He is currently 
a member of the State 
Education. 


Cecelia Kline (Mrs. D. F.) 

A feature writer for magazines and 
newspapers, Mrs. Doil F. Kline is also 
director of public relations for the San 
Marcos Hotel and Country Club in 
Chandler and the Phoenix YWCA. She 
is a member of the Phoenix Press Club, 
Arizona Women National 
Federation of Press Women, Inc. 

After attending the Ohio State Uni- 
versity in Washington, D. C., Cecelia 
T. Kline became editor of a statewide 
publication, “The Ohio Jersey News.” 


Moore extensive back- 


reaches from 


serving as 
Board of 


Press and 


Later, she was director of public rela- 
tions and advertising for a world-wide 
refrigeration manufacturer. 

Her interest in 
children learn a second language early 
began when she and her husband, Major 
Kline, were stationed in Brazil. 


having American 


Fellows Program 
District of 
include: 


(from page 24) 
The 


Colorado, 


Columbia. states 


Arizona, Con 
necticut, Tllinois, Louisiana, Mary 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis 
New York 
New York 
Ohio, 
vania (outside metropolitan Phila 
Utah, 
Washington. 


metro 
North 
Pennsy] 


(outside 
City), 
Oregon, 


souri, 

politan 
Carolina, 
delIphia ), Virginia, and 
should be ad 
Charles R. Keller, Di 
rector, John Hay Fellows Program, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
Applications will close on March 1, 
1960. 


( ‘orrespondence 


dressed to 


December, 1959 


The President Presents 


Ruth 
from Yuma County, is a teacher in 


Foster, Delegate-at-Large 
the Yuma Union High School. She 
received her preparation at Greeley, 
Colorado, and the University of Ari 
Miss 


committees and boards. 


served on 
She 


Zona. Foster has 
many 
has been President of the Arizona 
English Teachers Association and 
on the State Retirement Board, She 
the 
Sahuaro which is the state publica 


the Delta 


is currently editing trizona 


tion of Kappa Gamma 


Society. 


Gale Rodgers, Delegate-at-Large 
from Pinal County, is a teacher at 
the Coolidge High School, Though 
he has been in Arizona only 5 years, 
he has been a member of the profes 
sion for 20 years. He received his 
preparation at Arkansas State, Pea 
body College and Arizona State 
University. Ie has been very active 


in civie affairs in Coolidge. 


Foster Rodgers 


Marin, 
Large from Maricopa County, is an 
Sth 


School in 


Eugene <A. Delegate-at 
Stevenson 
Mr. 


Stevenson as 


grade teacher at 


Phoenix. This is 
Marin’s tenth vear at 
well as his tenth vear as a member 
of the profession. He has served 
the AEA 


and was formerly President of the 


on many of Committees 


Phoenix Elementary Classroom 
Teachers Association. He has served 
the Vesta Cluh, 


Board of Directors of the Maricopa 


as President of 


Polio Foundation and as a member 
of the the 
Arizona Children’s Colony. 


Board of Directors of 


Donald W. 
Large from Gila County, is a princi 


the Addition 


School in Miami. Previous to going 


Guyer, Delegate-at 


pal at Inspiration 


to Miami, he spent three years as a 


(from page 5) 


teacher of the Madison School No. 
1 and two years as Field Scout Ex- 
ecutive of the Boy Scouts of Amer 
He has his B.S. and M.A. de 


grees from ASC in Flagstaff. He 


Ica, 


has served on many AEA Commit 
tees and has been very active in civic 
affairs in Miami. 


Marin Guyer 

Don Peterson, Delegate-at-Large 
from Cochise County, is now a high 
school teacher in the Ft. Huachuea 
Schools. He has taught high school 
Hol 
Don has 
served on many of the AEA Com 
mnittees and 


English and journalism in 


brook, Mesa and Cashion. 
has been President of 
the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the Arizona Edueation 
Association, 


Hendrix 


Peterson 


William F. Hendrix, Delegate-at 
Large from Pima County, is a voea 
tional agricultural teacher in’ the 
Amphitheater High School. Prior to 
joining the Amphitheater Schools, 
Mr. 


tion as a teacher-supervisor for the 


Hendrix worked in conserva 
Veterans on the Farm Training Pro 
gram. He received his professional 
education at Arizona State Univer 
sity and at the University of Ari 
zona with a special degree in agri 


cultural edueation. 


Three Delegates-at-Large are elec 
two dele 


ted every two years. No 


gates may serve from same 


county at the same time. 








To Have What 
You Want 


AEA, Horace Wren You 


Get There 


Gnvestigate the 


Mann Savings 
Plans, Retire- 
ment Yncome ) 
Plans and ., | Start 


SAVE on your -_ 


By Sending 
Some On 


Ahead 





Auto Ynsurance 


I would like more information on: 
{_] Buying shares in Horace Mann Fund, Inc. 
{_] Saving on my Auto Insurance 


[ ] Savings & Retirement Plans 











Arizona Teacher 





Clippings, 


Quips and Quotes 


from 


The Editor’s Desk 


Catalog Lists Free 
Materials For Teachers 


A cyclopedic, professional service, 
bringing up-to-date information on 
free educational aids, called “Ele 
Guide to Free 


mentary Teachers 


Curriculum Materials,” is now 
available to teachers in the revised 


1959 edition. 


A completely revised edition, with 
date and number of revision plainly 
indicated and all new items starred 
is available each year. The 313 page 
catalog can be obtained from Edu 
cators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wis.. for $6.50. 


Publication On School 
Finance Problem Ready 


“Problems and Opportunities in 
Financing Education,” a composite 
printed collection of important pa 
pers and addresses presented at the 
National Conference on School Fi 
nance Problems, April 30-May 1, 
1959, Chicago, IIL, is now obtain 
able. 





HELP! HELP! HELP! 


To facilitate prompt delivery of 
your magazine, please notify us 
immediately of any permanent 
change of address since May. Be 
sure to give the old address as 
well as the new and include the 
zone number, if any. Also, fill all 
the blanks clearly on your new 
enrollment blank. And for the 
great assistance you will thus 
render the AEA Mailing Depart- 
ment in checking your address 
our sincere thanks.—Editors. 











December, 1959 


New Booklet Available 
For English Teachers 


“Tools for Teaching English,” a 
new booklet listing books, periodi 
cals, 


filmstrips, and 


other materials for use by English 


recordings 


teachers, is now available. 


A copy of the 1959-60 publication 


can be obtained without charge 
from the National Council of Teach 
ers of English, 704 South Sixth St., 


Champaign, I. 


New Social Studies 
Film Available Free 


Excellent for social studies, geog 
raphy, science, or conservation stud 
ies, a new 75-frame color filmstrip 
tells the new story of West Coast 
lumber. Photographed in the Pacific 
Northwest 
West Coast 


and sponsored by the 
Lumbermen’s Assn., it 
covers phases of the lumbering in 
dustry from forest to mill. 


The filmstrips lists factual cap 
tions with each picture and offers 
starting points for new areas of 
class discussion. It is available free 
from the Society for Visual Eduea 
tion, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Il. 


A Plug for Paperbacks 


People who weep that Americans 
just don’t read hooks any more are 
forgetting the paperbacks. Paper 
backs are the best invention since 
the sandwich, says the VPA Jou 
nal, reporting that Americans buy 
more than 300 million of them each 
year. According to this publication 
of the National Education Associa 
tion, Chicago buys 8 million annual 














ly; Washington, D. C., 414 million; 
and Detroit, some 3 million. 


And in case you think the sales 
involve mystery thrillers, 
you’re wrong. Erle Stanley Gard 
ner’s the stands 
nearly so numerous as those of an 
Mr. William 


only 


titles on aren't 
other prolific writer 
Shakespeare. 


New Guide For School 
Accounting Published 


“Financial Accounting for School 
Activities” is a guide to accounting 
for school activity funds designed 
for use by individual schools and 
school systems throughout the na 


tion. 


The 108-page handbook contains 
a standard classification and defini 
tions of accounts for handling re 
ceipts and expenditures for school 
activities and presents a system of 
accounting to illustrate how these 
accounts may be used. 


Single copies may be obtained for 
50 cents each from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. 8S. Govern 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 


“Solving Behavior Problems” 


A book entitled “Solving Behav- 


ior Problems” has just recently 
been published by the West Virginia 
Education Association as a result 
of four years of work from the an 
nual summer education work con 
ference. It runs 170 pages in hard 
backed blue and gold edition, and is 
being sold at cost, by the WVEA, 
1558 Quarrier Street, Charlestown 


1, ws Ve 








SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 
1960 
University of San Francisco 

GUADALAJARA, Mexico. June 27-July29. 

$240 includes tuition, board, room and 
activities. 
VALENCIA, Spain. July 1-August 23. 

Several plans to fit individual requirements 
from $625 including tuition, board and room, 
and activities, and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE, 
NEW YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA. 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF 

EUROPE July and August. 

A first closs tour visiting 10 countries of 
Europe and Morocco (Atrica). University 
credits optional. Conducted by Dr. Carlos 
Sanchez. 

INFORMATION: DR. CARLOS SANCHEZ 

UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
SAN FRANCISCO 17, CALIFORNIA 














CRAFTS IDEA BOOK 
| — r I os = pict i ; ft tonene 25c 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
4707-D Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 


5832 Chicago Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois 
4 t 16th St., New York, N. Y. 





Index to Advertisers 


Freedoms Foundation 


Awards 


The Sist deadline for 
nominations for the Valley Forge 


December 


Classroom Teachers’ Medal is rapid 


ly approaching. 


Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge offers the award to teachers 
in grades 1 through 12 who have 


been outstanding in bringing to 
their students a firm understanding 
and a deeper appreciation of the 
life. 
to: 


fundamentals of our way of 


Nominations should be sent 


Teachers’ Awards, Freedoms 
Foundation, Valley Forge, Pa. 


Two Arizona teachers received 


this national recognition from the 


Foundation last year. They were 


mw & MERRY 


Arizona Highways 


36 | 
Arizona State College 


| 
Inside back cove 


Arizona State University 

Inside front cover 
Cleveland Crafts 
Kurope Summer Tours 
Guadalajara Summer School 
Db. ©. Heath & Company 
Horace Mann Insurance Co. 
Howard Tours, Ine. 
Laidlaw Bros. 
Macmillan Company, The 
Maupintour 
MeCormick-Mathers 
Dr. Carlos Sanchez 
Sawyers’, Ine. 
Sita World Travel, Ine. 
Standard Oil of California 


University of Arizona 





Wrigley, Wim., Jr. Company 


36 


CHRISTMAS! 


the # 


“Western way... 


40c 


fecey © heesteness 


cited for “exceptional classroom 
work on behalf of responsible patri 
otie citizenship and the American 
Way of Life,” and their “important 
prefessional contributions to main 
taining 


our Constitutional Re 


public.” 


A distinguished jury composed of 


state supreme court and 


elected representatives of national 


jurists 


patriotic, service and veteran or- 
ganizations selected the awards re 
cipients from among the records of 
teachers from every corner of the 
country whose names had been sub- 
mitted by citizens interested in con 
tinued 


high levels of citizenship 


training. 


[his year, make YOUR 
Christmas card the fabu- 
lous, all-full-color Decem- 
ber ARIZONA HIGHWAYS 

. and be sure to wrap a 
Christmas issue in every 
out-of-state gift package. 


EACH 


WITH 


HOLIDAY 
ENVELOPE 


HIGHWAYS 


AT YOUR FAVORITE NEWSSTAND 


Arizona Teacher 











250 Scholarship Students 
Enrolled at ASC Last Year 


According to Dr. Charles E. Fauset, chairman of the Scholarship Committee, this num- 
ber is increasing steadily. For instance, since last spring, several substantial scholarships 
have been established for students of forestry. The four-year curriculum in forestry was estab- 


lished on the campus at Flagstaff only a year ago. 


A broad diversity of abilities and talents is rewarded by these scholarships. The values of 
these scholarship aids range from $50 to $1200 annually. Most of the scholarships are renew 


able from vear to vear. 


There are academic scholarships, sponsored by private industry, individuals, clubs, and 
other organizations and societies, as well as by the state through the college. There are also 


activity scholarships. 


Application blanks for any of these scholarships may be obtained from the office of your 


high school principal or from school counselors. 


All applications should be in the possession of the Scholarship Committee, Arizona 
State College, Flagstaff, by Mareh 1, 1960. 


Accompanying the application should be a transcript of the student’s high school 
credits, including seven semesters of grades. There is other information needed which 


is listed on the application form. 


Most of these scholarships are listed in the general catalog of the college. Your prin- 


cipal or your student counselor will have a catalog which vou may inspect, 


If you are interested in scholarships, begin making inquiries now, Remember that all 


applications must be received here by March 1. 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE 


Flagstaff, Arizona 














AEA-HORACE MANN 
~ igpe INSURANCE 


Free On-The-Job Liability Coverage 
Supplementary Retirement Income 
Lowest Automobile Rates 


Salary Savings Plan 


Your Insurance Program 
is Centered at Your AEA Headquarters 
3636 North 15th Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona 


Increased Protection 
Continuation On Retirement 
Administered and Governed hy You 
Professional Income Protection 


Hospital and Surgical Insurance 


X rN’ 
4 af ARIZONA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


ROUFLAN 
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